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RAILWAY AND COMMERCIAL GAZETTE: 


FORMING A COMPLETE RECORD OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF ALL PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


[The Mrntne JOURNAL ts Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper, and for Transmission Abroad. ]} 
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No. 2084.—VOoL. XLV. LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1875. sate ye Bema? yaa 
JOHN CAMERON’S ae _—— 


SPECIALITIES ARE ALL SIZES OF 


steam Pumps, Shipbuilders’ Tools, 
BAR SHEARS. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 














OLDFIELD ROAD IRON WORKS, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


HENRY HUGHES AND CO., 


ON WORKS, 
Severe FF OF 00 GE. 


Honourable Mention—Paris and VIENNA. 











For OOLLIERIES, MINERAL, and CONTRACTORS’ RAILWAYS, of the best 
materials and workmanship, always in progress, from 6 to 14 in. cylinders, four 
or six wheels coupled, for cash, hire, or deferred payments. 


BICKFORD’S PATENT SAFETY FUSE, 

FOR CONVEYING ; FIRE TO THE 

CHARGE IN eo S BLASTING ROCKS, &c 
Obtained the PRIZE MEDALS at the “ROYAL EXHIBITION” of 1851; a 
the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ” of 1862, in London; atthe ‘IMPERIAL 
EXPOSITION, held in Paris,in 1855; at the “‘INTERNATIONAL #XAIBI- 
TION,” in Dublin, 1865; at the “‘CONIVERSAL EXPOSITION,” in Paris, 1867; 
at the GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION,” at Altona, in 1869: and at the 

UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION,” Vienna, in 1873. 


ICKFORD, SMITH, AND CO., 

_of TUCKINGMILL, CORNWALL; ADELPHI 
BANK CHAMBERS, SOUTH JOHN-STREET, LIVER- 
POOL; and 85, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 




















t 
ty), H.C, MANUFACTURERS AND ORIGINAL 
Gre wees) PATEN TEES of SAFETY-FUSE, having been in- 
SSS? formed that the name of their firm has been attached to 
: fuse not of their manufacture, beg to call the attention of 

EVERY COT, the trade and public to the following announcement :— 
THREADS Pas ot FUSE MANUFACTURED by them has TWO SEPARATE 
FORD, SMITH. AS OU GH the COLUMN of GUNPOWDER, and BICK- 
THEIR TRADE MARK.” CLAIM TWO SUCH SEPARATE THREADS a: 





Represented by 
., Model exhibited by 
2 RS this Firm. 
an HARVEY AND co., 

GINEERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS, 
HAYLE, CORNWALL, 


HAYLE FOUNDRY WHARF, NINE ELMS, LONDON, 


Axp 120, GRESHAM HOUSE, E.C. 
PUM MANUFACTURERS OF 
ered Mots MAND Botts ang ACancrn eran mycrere 
. , MILLWOR 
MACHINERY, and MACHINERY IN GENERAL. eine 
SHIPBUILDERS IN WOOD AND IRON. 


SRCONDHAND MINING MACHINERY FOR SALB, 
PUMPING aye RST-RaTE ConDITION, 4T MopERATE PRICES. 

STEAM APTA’ WINDING ENGINES; STAMPING ENGINES 

WORK of all a, and CRUSHERS of various sizes. BOILERS, PIT 

MINING PURPOSES and all kinds of MATERIALS required for 


THE Pp 
May be SEE ATENT PNEUMATIC STAMPS 
AT WORK at HAYLE FOUNDRY WHARF, NINE ELM 
by Previous application at either of the above addresses. ePemmias 


5 
ENNETTS: SAFETY FUSE WORKS, 
ROSKEAR, CAMBORNE, CORNWALL. 


BLA N 
; STING FUSE 7_ aco AND ENGINEERING 
Bitab UR ¢ Climates 
‘ le for wet or dry ground, and effective in Tropical or Polrr ates. 


- BENNETTS 
News, Bickford, qnazing had many years experience as chief encireer with 
Own manuf, » and Co., is now enabled to offer Fuse of every variety of 









Lists and an’ °. best quality, and at moderate prices. 
LONDON OFFIOR gatas may be had on application at the above address. 
H - HUGHES, Eeq., 8, GRACECHUROH STREET. 





FALMOUTH. 





ORDER OF THE CROWN OF PRUSSIA. 


PARIS. 





THE McKEAN ROCK DRILL 


IS NOW BEING FURNISHED EXCLUSIVELY For THE 


Sf. GOTHARD TUNNEL OF THE ALPS. 


Srxty McKean DriLtts—McCKEAN RAILWAY TUNNEL AUTOMATIC 
Dri_ti—ordered on 29th April, 1875, are now in course of con- 
struction for this work. 

—_—  —>———— 
THE McK&AN ROCK DRILL is attaining general use through- 
out the World for Mining, Tunnelling, Quarrying, and Sub-Marine 
Boring. EIGHT DIFFERENT TYPES AND SIZES oF THE 
McKean Dritt are now produced, affording a selection of the 
most suitable for any special work. The smallest McKean Rock Drill 
weighs only 70 lbs.) ALL McKran’s Rock DRILLS ARE GUARAN- 
TEED FOR A TERM, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 

——— 
The McKEAN ROCK DRILLS are superior for many reasons :— 


They are the most powerful. 

They are the most portable. 

They are the most durable. 

They are the most compact. 

They are of the best mechanical device. 

They contain the fewest parts. 

They have no weak parts. 

They act without shock upon any of the operating parts. 

They work with a lower pressure than any other Rock Drili, 
They may be worked at a higher pressure than any other. 

They may be run with safety to 1500 strokes per minute. 

They do not require a mechanic to work them. 

The same machine may be used for sinking, drifting, or open work. 
They are the smallest, shortest, and lightest of all machines. 
They will give the longest feed without change of tool. 

They work with long or short stroke at pleasure of operator. 
The working parts are best protected against grit, and accidents, 
The various methods of mounting are the most efficient. 





FOR MOUNTAINOUS DISTRICTS 
Without roads and inaccessible to heavy machinery, the McKean 
Drills and light special plant are thoroughly adapted. 

Owners of Mines in such undeveloped regions have by their use 
the means of quickly testing and developing their Mineral Pro- 
perties at small expense. 

MERCHANTS AND AGENTS 
Purchasing the McKean Rock Drills for export can have the fullest 
assurance of satisfying their correspondents abroad, and of opening 
new and profitable trade. 





ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS SHOULD NOT OVERLOOK 
THE ADVANTAGE TO BE GAINED BY THE APPLICA- 
TION OF THESE MACHINES IN THE EXECUTION OF 
CONTRACTS, BASED UPON HAND-LABOUR PRICES. 





N.B.--Correspondents should state particulars as to 
character of work in hand in writing us for information, 
on receipt of which a special definite answer, with 
reference to our full illustrated catalogue, will be sent. 


250 MACHINES IN USE AND SOLD. 





PORTABLE BOILERS, AIR COMPRESSORS, BORING STEEL, 
IRON, AND FLEXIBLE TUBING. 





The McKean Drill may be seen in operation daily in London. 


McKEAN AND CO., 


ENGINEERS. 
OFFICES, 
$1, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and 
5, RUE SCRIBE, PARIS. 


MANUFACTURED FOR MCKEAN AND Co, BY 
Messrs, P, anD W. MACLELLAN, “CLUTHA IRONWORKS,” 
GLASGOW. 











THE “WARSOP” ROCK DRILL, 


INVOLVING AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. 


(LL 





WORKS AT 16 Las. PRESSURE, 
CHISEL NOT ATTACHED TO PISTON, 
THEREFORE NO 
FRICTION AGAINST SIDES OF HOLE. 
NO JAMMING or BREAKING DRILLS. 
NO FIXING nor STAYING. 

NO STRIKING ACTION IN VALVES. 


MAY BE USED WITHOUT ANY 
STAND. 


N.B.—The under-noted prices are for 
THE DRILL COMPLETE, 
And instead of INDEFINITE GENERALITIES, 
ACCURATE DATA are given below, with the 
object of enabling purchasers to compare 


the “WARSOP ” in all points with other 


Drills. 
Weighs Bores On tripod. On heading stand. 
Me Biissics G5 ibs....... 14 holes...... errr £76 
No. 2...... eee ae an 80 
No. 8...... eee re OD ceva 104 


HEADING STAND weighs 1 cwt. 


No, 2 DRILL on HEADING STAND (2" holes) ... £76 


No. 1 AIR COMPRESSOR and ENGINE ............ 85 
TOR BR BE ais ssc sisss sens sansiesssoscseccssssssseses 23 
WU avi hekssicectncvasesiissassiasiasicarcasasienesaeed £184 





ALL PARTICULARS FROM 


TANGYE BROTHERS & RAKE, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ECONOMICAL STEAM POWER 
GUARANTEED. 












GENERAL ENGINE & BOILER CO., 


8, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, 


LONDON. 

PATENT “EXPRESS” ENGINES. 

PATENT EXPANSIVE ENGINES. 

PATENT CONDENSING ENGINES. 

AIR-COMPRESSING ENGINES. 

BLOWING AND PUMPING ENGINES. 

WINDING ENGINES. 

PATENT HIGH-PRESSURE BOILERS. 

CORNISH BOILERS. 

VERTICAL CROSS-TUBE BOILERS. 

MULTITUBULAR BOILERS. _ 

DONKEY PUMPS. 

FEEDWATER HEATERS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PRICE LIS1 


ON APPLICATION. —_ 
PENNANCE 


FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK COMPANY 


NEAR REDRUTH, CORNWALL, 
Are now selling Fire Goods of superior quality, manufactured 
from clay which has been subjected to the strongest tests, and 
proved to resist a greater amount of heat than any yet offered 


in the market. 
Samples and prices on application at the Works ; or of 


Beer, Musgrave, & Co., Merchants, 
FALMOUTH. 
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SELECTED BY THE ADMIRALTY FOR THEIR WORKS. 


T A. WARRINGTON, 


CO-PATENTEE OF “THE POWER-JUMPER,” SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE AGENT Fop 


THE “ KAINOTOMON” ROCK DRILL. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MACHINE FOR SINKING, MINING, AND QUARRYING. 


“THE ECONOMIC” COAL CUTTER 








FOR SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY, AND EFFICIENCY UNEQUALLED. 
AND SUPERIOR 


AIR COMPRESSORS; 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR 
Mining emi of sree description. 


30, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
TONDON. EC. 


Patent No. 4136 - = «= «= = Dated 16th December, 1873. 
Patent No. 4150 - - - - - Dated 17th December, 1873. 


IMPROVED VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES AND PATENT BOILER 
COMBINED. 


bate , The Illustrations show one of Robey 
mt and Co,’s improved vertical Engines. 


my 
ae All these engines are supplied with Robey 


and Co.’s new patent vertical boiler,as per 
section illustrated,which has among others 
the following advantages over all vertical 
boilers yet produced: 

















a PERFECT CIRCULATION OF THE WATER. 
Li Fis. SEPARATION OF THE SEDIMENT. 

ee GREAT DURABILITY. 

a , =~ GREAT ECONOMY IN FUEL. 











ll 











PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— 


ROBEY AND CO. 


PERSEVERANCE See e = eae LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 


CAUTION.—Notice is hereby given, that any person 1 infringing the above Patents will be forthwith 
proceeded against. 





THE 
>> 

AY, COMPANY (LIMITED). 5 

Soult Cons —— 
J $ D Ng . OFFICES .* 

4 DUN. FICES: r 1a A 
Je Ntopn, \E 1S, N 
s5Q@ es 180, CANNON #eRRer, nO. TUNNELS, MINES, QUARRIES, AND SHAFTS. 

el es & revere SE RRR te 
ON aA ZS, FOUNDRY: Forty-two Machines employed at the St. Gothard Tunnel, Sw itzerland, and Forty at the Cochem Tunnel, Prussia. 
‘ a CF B KFRIAR 
WwW ste oS 115 LAC S ROAD, 5.E These Machines are the only ones employed at ‘the heading of  Goeschenen, north side of the St. Gothard Tunnel, 
Wr asia traversing the hardest granite. 

INGOTS, Nos. I and IL., suitable for Pumps, Pinions, They are also applicable to the galleries of mines, for which a special machine has been designed. 

Ornamental Castings, &C.........:.ceceseeeeeceeeceeeenere £130 per ton —_—— ousinenassinn 
Nos. Vl. and VIL., suitable for Valves, Plungers, Apply for further particulars to— 

Bushes and Bearings, Fans, &C. .........:.sssesesseeees £145 per ton > > a T \ 
Special Phosphor Bronze Bearing Metal .................. £120 per ton B : R O ) A N D C O > 3 

CASTINGS, Wire Ropes, Tuyeres, &c., of all descriptions Wr 

executed at the shortest notice. VEVEY, S I TZERLAND, 
- Patentees in all Countries for the Ferroux’s Rock Drill, 
VHE BEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE OR TO 
s' SHED 1764.) rr r | r + 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE ‘AND NORTHERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER H A M ILTON WwW. PEN DR ED 


Offices, Westgate. ceiken 96, Hie ee rt 5 — street, North 22, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
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—— Hriginal Correspondence. 
—— 


AND IRON INDUSTRIES OF THE NORTH—No. V. 
NORTH-EASTERN ENGINE WORKS. 
the many industries for which the North is famous there 
— more.surpassing interest than those devoted to mecha- 
? The works of Sir W. Armstrong at Newcastle, and the 
ngine Works at Sunderland, may be ranked as the 


t in the two districts. The latter possess certain 


f their own which the visitor will not fail to per- 
fhe be at all interested in the critical manipula- 
- ae and nice scientific skill incident to the finer processes by which 
tions ufacture of marine engines are carried on. The site of the 
the — ay be said to have been won from the domain of old Father 
works a ee that the sea approaches their base, and once, no 
Ne aed over the very spot on which they now stand. During 
et atiod of the South Docks the excavated material, consisting 
the tor ally of yellow marl, was deposited seaward, thus forming an 
rincip' | island, bounded on the north by the River Wear, on the 
th by the dock gates, on the west by the docks, and on the east 
fort German Ocean. As we approach them from the town the 
b encounters a vast pile of buildings, blackened with the grime 
ey i smoke of countless chimneys, and the ear is assailed by a con- 
fict of sounds which indicate the nature of the occupation going on 
iain: indeed, we question whether there is a finer spectac'e of 
renee aetivity than that presented by the mysteries of mechanical 
handicraft on a large scale. : 

First of all are the pattern shops, which occupy the gallery or 
floorin the northern bay of the works, 172 ft. long by 42 ft. broad, 
of which one-half is allotted to each department. Here, amid the 
whirling of lathes, the professional exponents of engineering in its 
first practical stage are busily employed upon the models known 
only to those skilled in the vocabulary of mechanics, whilst saws 
of various kinds are ripping and tearing through planks, others are 
cutting all manner of curves, and some are hissing maliciously 
through the wood in astraight direction. Over head we observe 
the archives of the department. Arranged on shelves are patterns 
of portable dimensions, the shelves being labelled so that any pattern 
of former days can be got at a moment’s notice. The next in order 
are the fitting shops, which are situated on the same floor, with 
ranges of benches on either side, at which work the skilled artizans, 
finishing and fitting various intricate pieces of mechanism. Donkey 
engines are here fitted up, silent workers, which do the water- 
throwing duty on board ship. There are bilge and feed-valve boxes, 
and safety-valves in various stages of development; and yonder is 
a bench devoted to the manufacture of brass cocks, valves, and so 
forth, Expert mechanics are busy upon them, now grinding or 
scraping, or filing and fitting, but all goes on with a consciousness 
of power truly marvellous for its methodicity and results. One 
corner of the department is occupied as a tracing repository, where 
all the tracings are kept and issued. The place is divisioned off 
into racks, having labels indicating any part of an engine for any 
contract, Leaving the fitting shop, we descend into the light turnery 
department, where the spectator is greeted with the subdued whirr 
or belts, and the moresonorous birr of wheels. Here are busy little 
fellows engaged in tapping nuts, others are screwing studs, some are 
pointing them, and others shaping, or perhaps finishing, them, whilst 
others are whirling off small bolts with wondrous rapidity. The 
prime mover of this department is a 15-horse power columnar en- 
gine, which performs something like 110 revolutions per minute, 
having a long tail of shafting, to which are fixed the many driving 
pulleys or drums, revolving with a regularity and smoothness un- 
failing. We mark lines of lathes flanked with sundry shaping ma- 
chines of all sizes,and we behold the boring of an “eccentric,” 
lathe, turning all kinds of brass work, and an insignificant-looking 
tool, carrying a cutter, which revolves at a high speed, which cuts 
the side of the brass nuts with dead accuracy. The guage system 
is carried out at these works—that is, guages and length rods are 
made for the workmen in lieu of dimensions being taken off the 
drawings. Alongside the gauge-maker’s bench is a surface table, on 
which light work is marked off. Slotting machines are shaving 
out the jaws of connecting rods, drilling machines are tearing out 
holes in keeps, shaping machines are leaving tangible evidence of 
their power on crose-head slabs, and so on, all busy cutting, ripping, 
and finishing up the required details of engines. The erecting shop 
comes next. This department is 170ft. by 46ft., the roof being 
supported by a series of massive stone columns. These columns 
also support the travelling crane girders, over which glide the lift- 
ing powers of the department. On one side they act as a base for 
the various radial drilling machines; on the other is placed a range 
of lathes of larger dimensions than those in the light turnery. The 
cylinder boring mill is the most conspicuous object here. Looking 
Pd the cylinder mouth we see a block carrying sundry cutters ; 

block 1s secured to the bar, which is driven from above, in re- 
it Kno slowly descends, so that the cutters have an opportunity 
: rine the interior of the cylinder from an irregular surface to 
rh ~ | ase. _ Another striking object is a long screw driven 
‘an P belts, carrying with it a little piece of steel, which is vir- 
sane des off metal of the casting before it. Now it has taken 
pn * a deep rumble is heard from the points of contact, and a 
_ “oer rings forth from the yielding iron. In addition to 
the pro ¢ planing and drilling machines, the motive power of 
with rd ment being a air of 15-horse columnar engines, running 
pep r paar velocity. The second erecting shop contains 
living - _ Slants, whose lifeless forms will by-and-bye become 
tality'b mee driving, and all-powerful motors, warmed into vi- 
in pe Pi 2 reath of steam. Engines of immense size and power, 
fitted with ae of advancement, crowd the department, which is 
horiscatel ae cranes, horizontal planing machines, double 
sad other ring machines, an immense cylinder boring machine, 
Pocley’s A _ of powerful dimensions. One of the largest of 
crossing it 8 machines is here built into the ground, the rails 
sory Terao —— the weight of all material is checked. The 
ona larger 7 yr epee is next entered, where we, of course, see 

need oat cale the Operations performed in the light turnery. 
versed, and P+ yan to describe them. The smiths’ shop is then tra- 
operations as h Space permit it would be interesting to notice the 
ison nao carried on, but we must hurry on to the foundry. 
being made eens department, the whole of the large castings 
Which form it rein, Entering the southernmost of the three bays 

- compatible. take our stand before the cupolas, but at a dis- 
Spout an cmevens with safety. Immediately beneath each cupola 
little to ona ht lien made, in which rests an enormous pot. A 
situation bein eS Oe the “mould” buried in one of the pits, its 
to others below ndicated by some enormous bars, which are secured 

Ww, and also an yr of loam, which is intersected 
tion w .? OF passages, leading to the inlet holes in connec- 
son with = nucies, From around this elevation project sundry 
vent pipes to te with a laurel of shavings; these are the 
tion of ‘the usted t of the gas which is generated on the admis- 
cranes over head is . escape. Presently the slow creaking of the 
oteman, who prhend meng in obedience to the digitial signal of the 
orders to the ben ing ina rather warm position, gives his silent 
ing the cranes = oo away over head, on whose care in handl- 

en lowered epends, The large crane-hvoks are advancing, 

e] vt cach ladle, whilst another person engages each to 
t arge eye of the |] dle b 7 Pp sag 
Wo ladles from thei adie bar. Another signal, then up come the 
tome 20 tons of sir earthern bed, containing in the aggregate 

metal. Away goes one crane with its burden of 

~ of the mould; slow goes the other to the 
of the men which ; pardonable anxiety may be seen on the visages 
ladles, which rs 's heightened in intensity by the glare from the 
® muscular youth pod being skimmed, an operation performed by 
4¢e of the boilin i 10 with a long rake quickly drags off the sur- 
Taised to the rr at ey scum, or scorize, The ladles are then 
large Wheel an¢ = leight for tilting, which is done by means of a 
*pparently the omen secured to the ladle pivots, and being 
of honour a strong, steady-handed captain seizes 
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the wheel arms; the men round the stygian cauldrons are occasion- 
ally poking large iron rods therein. The signal being given, the 
man at the wheel turns it. Two floods of light immediately rush 
from the ladles into the loamy ducts. Whirling and bubbling they 
rush into the inlet holes, while a rumbling noise is heard underneath, 
and from each of the shaving-crowned tubes, that are now flaming 
from contact with the wizard’s fiery rods, shoot up a roaring stream 
of pale blue flames. The ladles being again turned up reveal two 
great yawning fiery spaces, dazzling to look upon, and filling the 
whole foundry with an unearthly glare of bronze-like light, weird 
and startling in the extreme. 

Passing from the foundry, we enter the boiler department. Be- 
sides the punching and shearing machines the most interesting 
operation to witness is the rivetting of the plates. The rivet is 
heated, and with the aid of a small pair of tongs it is placed in the 
orifice of the plate. We see its red top coming through, after which 
the whole boiler shell is moved, so as to have the head of it in the 
“dolly,” or blow-resister. Thisdone the signal is given, and imme- 
diately up goes the single arm of the Hercules, out comes the die, 
and squeezed is the rivet, of course; down goes the arm again, bear- 
ing the die with it, and a shivering blow is struck, which completes 
the job, the rivet having assumed a cup-like appearance, binding 
firmly the plates together. These operations are repeated with 
amazing rapidity, and all serve to ease the toil or labour of working 
men. Having inspected the boiler-smith arrangements, we emerge 
from this department, and note, in ageneral way that it has three 
overhead travellers, of 30,15, and 10 tons respectively, a 15-horse 
power engine for driving its machines, and a siding of rails runs 
through to facilitate the shipment of boilers. To the left is the 
plate furnace, wherein are heated the plates previous to their being 
straightened, and also the boiler which steams the engine and the 
steam-driven machines. Opposite to the main entrance to the engine 
works are the brass foundry and coppersmiths’ shops, which also 
possess features of interest, but which it is unnecessary to describe. 

The greatest credit is due to the enterprise of the gentlemen who 
form this company, and whose capital has built such an enduring 
and massive evidence of their desire to contribute to the special in- 
dustry for which they were erected, and from out of whose gates 
go forth, on an aggregate, some 3000 nominal horse-power in marine 
engines in a year, or one 120-horse power engine complete in all its 
details in a fortnight, giving employment to some 750 hands, 





PEAT FUEL—ITS MANUFACTURE AND APPLICATION, 

The Cleveland Institution of Engineers paid a visit, on Monday, to 
the peat werks of the London Lead Company, for the purpose of 
seeing at work the machinery used to produce peat fuel. These 
works are among the largest, if not quite the largest, of their kind 
in the United Kingdom. They have been established for three or 


four years, and were originally projected for the purpose of supply- 
ing the numerous employees of the company in their different mines 
with a fuel that should be at once cheaper and more readily accessible 
than coal, which cannot be brought into these mountainous regions 
at a less cost than 9s. to 10s, for carriage. The peat fuel works are 
situated near to the Lead Company’s mine of Little Eggleshope, where 
there is a splendid deposit of peat, varying in thickness from 10 to 
15 ft., with a deposit of gravel underneath. At or within a very 
short distance of this point the famous Cockfield Dyke meets, and 
intersects the Hett Dyke, which is met with at Hetton Colliery. 
There is not a single cottage or erection of any kind to be seen from 
the peat works, except the two or three small buildings required for 
the purposes of Little Eggleshope Mine. All around is one vast un- 
relieved tract of moor land, from Middleton-in-Teesdale, 63 miles 
distant on the one hand, to near Stanhope-in-Weardale on the other. 
The company make use of the patent peat-compressing machine of 
Clayton, Son, and Howlett, of Manchester. The process of manu- 
facturing peat by Clayton’s machine may be thus described :— 

The peat, as dug from the bog, is first put into squeezing trucks, with mechanical 
arrangements for squeezing out and getting rid of a portion of the water in transit 
to the pulping and macerating machine. I may add that in our case, from local 
causes, the peat has already lost the portion of water which these trucks are intended 
to get rid of, and we, therefore, do not usethem. After the peat is brought on to 
the platform of this machine it is fed into a hopper of conical shape, whence it is 
carried downwards by means of inclined blades, connected with a perpendicular 
shaft into a horizontal cylinder below, which may be termed the macerating 
chamber. Itis then carried forward by means of ascrew upon the central shaft 
until it meets with a series of radial arms, which are square in section, set spirally 
upon the centre shaft; these arms pass between knives fixed within the cylinder or 
chamber upon a moveable plate. In passing through these knives the peat becomes 
thoroughly macerated and pulped ; it then passes forward into the mouth chamber 
of the machine, where it forms a compact cohesive mass, and oozes out of the 
mouthpiece, which is divided into five sections, moulded into form, and is received 
into trays; these, when full of the five sections or lengths of peat, pass under a 
cutting machine, which cut the peat transversely into convenient briquets. These 
trays of peat bricks are then carried away by means of a special roller, tramway, 
or otherwise, and placed on racks suitably arranged in tiers in the drying sheds; 
after remaining 18 or 20 days the bricks are dry and ready for delivery and use, 
similar to the simples before you. These briquets have au average density of 1:10 
to 1:20, varylng with the quality of the bog. In order to prevent injury to the 
working parts of the apparatus, from any hard foreign substance which may have 
found its way into the machine along with the peat, the driving pulley is fitted 
with a friction clutch of a special kind. The machinery is driven by a portable 
steam-engine of about 6-horse power nominal, fired with waste peat fuel. ; 

The peat manufactured by this process is not only applied for 
domestic purposes by the company and their employees, but is also 
applied to the manufacture of gas at the company’s smelting works. 
Mr. Bainbridge, the manager of the London Lead Company, has cal- 
culated the quantity of gas per ton of peat to be from 6000 to 8000 
cubic feet, which, taking into consideration the difference in the size 
of the works, agrees with the following results of experiments made 
at the London Commercial Gas Works on condensed peat :— 
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Staffordshire 7,100} 12°42 | 13% 302 | 136 
Derbyshire . 7,600 | 1171 17. | 805 | 13°7 
Lochgelly... 8,000} 1800 | 13 | 494 | 222 
Derbyshire Cannel . 8,500 20°60 | 15 | 600 | 27°0 
Sc csrisicnsisisiscresstocsine 10,000 | 20°00 | 13%| 686 | 30-9 
Newcastle Cannel .............-.s0eeeee+ 9,800 | 25°00 | 134%; 840 | 37°8 
Leshmahagow Cannel ................. 10,500 | 40°00 0 1440 64°8 
Boghead, No. 1 .........csscsseeeceereees 12,500 | 40°00 8 1713: | 771 
BD Ge B scccccoccvcccccccscccccsccecocees 13,000 | 48°00 6 2222 1000 

One ton of condensed peat yields— 

Belfast .....crccccccccccoccccccrcccccsccsocsossecses 10,500 | 15°65 8 562 25°3 
Creavelea ... 9,240 | 18°75.| 8%| 594 | 267 
WA cncccccccrcrccccccsccrcorccrsovccsocscocsoees 11,000 | 22°50 7 849 38°2 





Experiments were made some timeago on the Belfastand Northern 
Counties Railway, in Ireland, with the view of testing the qualities 
of condensed peat made by Clayton’s process as a fuel for locomo- 
tives. The trial was superintended by the locomotive engineer of 
the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway and the resident engineer 
of the Ulster Railway. These gentlemen reported that during the 
whole of the journey they had an excess of steam, notwithstanding 
that the fire-door was continually kept open, and the damper down 
for the greater part of the distance. The pressure at starting was 
100 lbs, on the square inch, and while going up an incline of 1 in 80 
the pressure rose to 1101bs.,and afterwards to 120 lbs., the fire-door 
being open all the time, the speed being 40 milesan hour, The fol- 
lowing are the particulars of the trial: — 

Total quantity of fuel used 
Weight of train, including engine and tender ... 
Number of carriages 
Miles run 
Time running 
Weight per mile used of peat fuel . 
Average ibs. per mile for the last three months, using 

Welsh and Scotch coals at a ratio of two of Welsh to 

one of Scotch 25°55 
Average for the month of May last 26°29 

At the London Lead Company’s works the quantity of peat here- 
tofore made by Clayton’s process has been equal to all the calorific 
requirements of the different works carried on under their control. 
The reduction of the quantity of water contained in the peat is some- 
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thing extraordinary; when it comes from the compressing machine 
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the peat, containing not less than 70 per cent. of water, and after a 
fortnight’s drying, first in the cover bs frog sheds, and afterwards 
in the open air, this proportion is redu to about 20 per cent. As 
regards the cost of the peat fuel, it is found to be quite as low by 
this process as byany other. Meadows, in his “ Review of the Peat 
Question,” states that— 

The cutting, drying, and stacking of ordinary turf is generally done by contract, 
where the quantity is considerable, and the rates paid of late years show that the 
labour cost averages about 3s. 6d. per ton. If we include rent, superintend » 
and contingencies, we may safely assume that the cost will be found not to ex- 
ceed 4s. 6d. per ton. To this, if we adda sum of 5s. for cost of carriage and of 
storing the turf for sale—as, for instance, in Dublin—and if we increase the amount 
by a sum of 3s. per ton for cost of management and interest on capital, then for 
12s. 6d. 1 ton of good ordinary turf could be sold with a fair profit in the city of 
Dublin, or in any city or town to which turf could be carried from the bog, and 
stored at the rate of 5s. per ton. 

We have proofs based on extensive practical results, that in taking 2tons of turf, 
as equivalent in heating power to 1 ton of good coal, we are sure tu be on the safe 
side of any estimate made with reference to the value of peat fuel. 

As long, therefore, as good coal shall cost in Dublin (or elsewhere) more than 25s. 
per ton it would be advisable for many purposes to use turf, as there are economic 
reasons that make 2 tons of turf more than equivalent to 1 ton of coal. For in- 
stance, there is always more or less waste in coal in the cinders and unconsumed 
portions, while in turf all is consumed, and only the ash left behind. Again, a 
smaller fire may be made for occasional purposes with turf than it would be prac- 
ticable to make, cost for cost, with an equally small quantity of coal. It is a mis- 
take, therefore, to continue to think that we cannot improve our condition in the 
matter of turf fuel until we find ourselves produciug improved fuel out of the 
fibrous portions of our bogs. If years ago the Dutch thought so, would we find 
them at present with turf as the staple fuel of their country ? 

Mr. Binbridge has found at the works of the London Lead Com- 
pany that peat can be made for 5s. 6d. to 6s. per ton, and he hopes 
by the use of a new condensing machine, recently invented and 
patented by himself, to still further reduce the cost. There are 
three methods usually employed for the manufacture of peat. The 
first is hand-cutting, the second is compression, and the third is con- 
densation by means of disintegration. The first system is now all 
but obsolete, and cannot yield a product of any value as an article 
of commerce. The second system, that of compression, is that 
which is now invariably adopted in mechanical appliances designed 
for the purpose, while the third promises to be the system of the 
future. What is wanted for general manufacturing purposes is 
admittedly fuel of a denser, firmer, and more compact nature, and 
the system that shall most closely approach the desideratum will 
justly claim precedence. The Purdon Commission put in the follow- 
ing form the germ of all the experience available on the peat question. 

1.—That the main object sought to be attained in all the systems taken as a 
whole consists in increasing the density of the peat, so as to present in a smaller 
space, and consequently in a more effective condition, the quantity of heat already 
possessed by any given weight of peat. But there is not any increase made in 
the original quantity of heat, inasmuch as there is neither any addition made to 
the peat itself, nor any element unfavourable to the development or generation of 
heat withdrawn from it in the process of manufacture. 

2.—That the value of all such systems is, therefore, proportionate to the need 





that exists for effecting density, and that this value is variable, according as peat 
in the natural condition is capable of yielding a more or less dense fuel, without 
requiring any mechanical treatment for the purpose. In other words, that while 


it would be desirable to subject peat in which the fibrous structure exists, to an 
extent unfavourable to density to one or other of those mechanical processes for its 
improvement, any such treatment would be practically of little or no use for peat 
which, when cut in the usual way, will give a fairly dense turf without the aid of 
mechanical systems. 

It is objected to the mechanical appliances used for the compres- 
sion of peat that it fails to break up and destroy the fibre, which is 
essential before the peat can lose its moisture. The application of 
pressure to wet peat was first attempted, and failed. It was then 
proposed, first, to dry the peat, and then to subject it to pressure, 
and Eter’s system for the manufacture of peat fuel on this principle 
has been found to answer in some localities. Generally speaking, 
however, compressed peat has proved a failure, because the mois- 
ture conld not be eliminated so far as to secure the required den- 
sity. In compressed peat this density is given by the direct appli- 
cation of mechanical force, whereas in condensed peat the density 
arises from the natural shrinkage and aggregation of its parts. The 
earliest attempt at preparing condensed peat on this principle was 
made by Mons. Challeton at this works in France in 1860. Numer- 
ous other inventions have been devised with the same end in view, 
but scarcely one of them has come to be adopted on anything like 
a large scale. Another has now been added to the list, and Mr. 
Bainbridge is very hopeful that his machine, which has hardly yet 
got beyond the region of experiment, will come to supersede all 
others. The principle of the machine, which the Cleveland en- 
gineers were permitted to inspect on Monday, is very simple. The 
main novelty lies in the delivery part being allowed to travel ata 
slightly faster speed than the feeding part, so as to keep the cutters 
clear, and the cutters themselves run at a speed eleven times greater 
than the feeding action. The cutters are so arranged and worked 
that the peat as it passes through them iscompletely disintegrated, 
and requires three or four days less to dry than the peat prepared 
by the Clayton process. But the chief advantage gained by the 
new process is increased density of fibre. Specimens of the pre- 
pared peat were handed to the visitors for examination, and the 
density of the product created general astonishment. 

It was stated that arrangements are about to be made at the 
London Lead Company’s works for undertaking on a rather exten- 
sive scale the manufacture of peat charcoal for the purpose of metal- 
lurgy. To this end Mr. Bainbridge has patented a new process, 
which will shortly be in operation. Specimens of peat charcoal 
made at these works were handed round for inspection, and it was 
remarked that there was little to distinguish it from oak charcoal 
worth from 4/. to 5/. per ton. The company’s principal difficulty is 
that of want of carrying facilities. The peatworks are about seven 
miles from the nearest railway station, and if the charcoal was to 
be used for smelting purposes carts would have to be employed at 
a considerable expense to carry it over this distance, unless, indeed, 
the demand was sufficiently great to justify the company in going 
into the thing ona very large scale, and laying down a line of railway. 

It may be remarked that in spite of the growing cheapness of 
coal, increased interest appears to be taken in the question of the 
utilisation of our peat resources. Mr. Hans Dauchell has estimated 
the area of peat bogs in Great Britain at 6,000,000 acres, and Sir 
Robert Kane has calculated that in Ireland alone there are 2,830,000 
acres of peat deposits. Practically, therefore, the supply is un- 
limited, and its utilisation may well be described as an imperial 
consideration of the greatest importance. It is true that many have 
failed in attempting a solution of the peat problem, but in the ma- 
jority of cases failure has followed upon attempting too much. 
There are certain clearly defined and obvious lines within which 
= —_ be utilised with profit and without risk, and the stepsnow 

eing taken by the London Lead Company are, in pursuance of these 
lines, tending towards exceptional success. 





THE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Srr,—At a period when the Money Market is in an exceptionally 
favourable position, and capitalists are seeking solid investments, 
it is to be hoped that the directors of this company will endeavour 
to realise some portion of the substantial assets they possess in no 
less than nineteen railway companiesin England, Wales, and Ireland. 
According to the published accounts about one million sterling of 
these assets consists of debentures and preference stocks, all fully 
paid up; and it is probable that if these several railways had now 
to be constructed the cost would be at least double that of the ori- 
ginal outlay. But, in addition, the London Financial Association 
became possessed as mortgagees of these lines on comparatively 
favourable terms—that is to say, they got security for an amount 
nominally double their advance, and the undertakings ultimately 
became their property absolutely. If, therefore, these various lines 
were essential to the traffic of the country, and not superfluous works, 
the company, first as mortgagees and afterwards as owners, may be 
said to hold at present something like four times the nominal value 
of their advance. In other words, if any set of contractors were 
required to create those various undertakings which the London 
Financial acquired ten years ago for the sum of 1,154,000, they 
could not probably do so under quite double the original cost— 
4,540,000. This sum, in fact, much more faithfully represents the 
value of the company’s assets than the present price of the shares. 
This time last year these 30/. shares were quoted 17 to 18; now they 
are quoted 7} to 84. If the above reasoning be sound they should 
rather be quoted 60, or even higher. Two of the company’s lines 
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are the Cambrian and the Swansea, which are connected with the 
“reat leading railways, and should forma part. In addition, the 
company possesses the greater part of the Muswell Hill property, 
which is a freehold, and the Alexandra Palace.. As building land 
this lot is really worth more than the present quotation of the 
shares. It is said that the property of the London Financial re- 
quires time to develope its full value. This is: doubtless the case; 
but it is all fully paid up, as the accounts show, and further outlay 
is not essential. However, the proper course to pursue at present 
seems to be for the directors to realise some of their assets; to offer 
some of their lines to the great adjoining companies, or to bring 
their several stocks into the market, and offer them to the public. 
When sold the assets should be divided among the shareholders. If 
this course were steadily pursued as occasion offered it is not un- 
likely that the whole capital would be-ultimately returned. 
July 26. A SHAREHOLDER, 


PRACTICAL MINING—MACHINE AND HAND LABOUR. 


Scr,—The question of the comparative cost of machine and hand 
Jabour in the driving of levels, although of the deepest interest to 
the mining world, remains surrounded in mystery—an “ enigma of 
life.” Inventors of perforators all declare their own particular ma- 
chines to be the best, the cheapest, to have the fswest parts, to work 
with incredible speed, and so on. Speed is made to appear the one 
thing needful, and not one word is said about the cost. If every 
mining company had an unlimited command of money speed would 
no doubt be a primary object, and cost only a secondary considera- 
tion; but inasmuch as the capital of all companies is limited, a 
careful husbanding of our resources is an absolute sine qua non, If 
for the sake of speed—say, double, treble, or quadruple—we agree 
to pay (say) 20/. per fathonr for what could be driven by hand at 5/., 
it is quite evident that we must speedily get to the end of our tether. 

We all know that, as a rule, inventors of perforators and tie 
engineers or mechanics who are sent’ to superintend their use are 
not miners, and herein lies the chief cause of failure. A skilful 
miner who knows how and where to put in hia holes to the greatest 
advantage is put under the orders of an engineer, who crams his 
level forehead fail of holes, the holes full of dynamite, fires away, 
cares not what it'costs, and pulls the stuff out by the “hair of its 
head,” and smashes machines without end. I have lately been study- 
ing the interesting reports, published every quarter by the Swiss 
Government, of the progress made at the St. Gothard Tunnel. Two 
things deserve the special attention of miners—the speed obtained, 
and the cost for repairs of perforators, 

In the trimestrial report for October, November, and December, 
1874, we have the following :— 

Monthly advance—October, 113; November, 83; and December, 86 
metres. 

Number of machines requiring repairs—October, 79 ; November, 
75; December, 76. 

This was at the north or Goeschenen end of the tunnel. We are 
further told that during the quarter the cost for repairs of the Fer- 
roux machines amounted to 2frs. 45c. per running metre of holes 
bored, and this on an average of 6352 metres of holes. At the 
Airolo, or south end of the tunnel, the average cost for the repairs of 
the Dubois-lrancois machines per running metre of holes amounted 
to 4frs. 27 ¢c. on an average of 4226 metres—4, 70, and 72 machines 
being the monthly average requiring repair. 

Now, against this [ venture to submit my own costs, not only for 
the repairs but the cost of six McKean drills. We commenced 
operations in February, 1870; we have, therefore, been five years 
and six months at work; my total force consists of four miners, 
one blacksmith, and one level drawer and his horse; I have had six 
machines, for which I have paid 600/,, two have been thrown aside, 
and four are still in use. I value these four as about equal to two 
new ones; therefore | put down the following items— 

Gem OF TUE GEG: asesesceiccovsrcceasassetesssnene £400 

Repairs of same tO Gave .........cccccccsescccccces 170 = £570 
During the above period [ have driven 370 fms.; if we divide the 
5701. by the 370 fms., the result will give 1/, 103 1d. for the cost per 
fathom of ground cut for perforators and repairs. To cut a fathom 
of ground takes with us on an average 90 ft., or 30 yards, of holes; 
therefore we have 4d. per foot, or 1s. per running yard, of holes 
bored for the cost of the repairs and the McKean drills included. 

Now, Sir, I do not care two straws for Mr. McKean, or Mr. Any- 
body; but I mean to say that this is a set-off against the alleged 
great. superiority of the Ferroux drill. Unless inventors will, or 
can, insure us that not only the work can be done in less time, but 
that it can also be done for less money than by hand labour, it is 
useless to think that machine labour will ever be extensively in- 
troduced into metalliferous mines. 

I have had five years experience, and proved that it can be done 
for less money. I have been hammering away—not only at the 
hard rocks, but in your columns—to try and settle the question, 
but scarcely half-a-dozen people have taken the trouble to come 
and see, although [am surrounded on all sides by mines and miners. 
What is the reason of this apathy? ‘The fact is, Sir, the so-called 
mining public are not miners at all, they are simply sharejobbers 
who do not care a straw for legitimate mining enterprise, they will 
swallow any amount of untruthful advertisements and fabulous pro- 
spectuses, but tlhe simple statement of a gentleman is not heeded 
in the slightest degree; he is food for plunder, nothing else. 

If reform is wanting on the Stock Exchange, a revolution is re- 
quired on the Mining Exchange. Why are three-fourths of the 
mining companies in the world in the non-dividend paying list ? 
Simply because they were started by unprincipled men, and have 
been carried on by ignorant ones. Go. WM, Denys, 

July 28, 
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crop of main seam continuing on this area nearly to the south-west 
corner, and although there is no exposure of any cross faults, the 
surface indicates no less than four between the Foster Pit and the 
western line. The first of these shows some indications near the 
Foster Pit, the other between there and Bear Brook, so that impure 
coal is most likely to be found quite a distance down from the out- 
crop all the way from the Foster. Pit to the western boundary line. 
These faults and other causes will diminish the marketable coal very 
much in this area, The diminution will be enormous when com- 
pared with the large amount of coal matter underlying this area, so 
large that it will be almost incredible that such could be the case. 
I do not wish it understood that I have pointed out all the faults 
cutting through this property, because such is not the case. There 
are always more or less faults which do not show at the surface, 
therefore they must be proved by mining operations and not by 
geological study.— New Brunswick, Ju'y 5, Practical MINER. 


MINING IN MICHIGAN, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Srr,—I have been here over 20 years, and not a season in that 
time did this section of country (Lake Superior) look so dull in 
mining as at present, while the prospects were never better. Com- 
mencing with the once-famed Minesota Mine, which for several 
years declared large dividends. The mine is now full of water and 
abandoned, said to be poor in the bottom. I will admit that the 
lode does not look so well in the bottom as in the upper levels, but 
you will agree with me that all lodes are subject to poor points, and 
again make mineral. And a lode holding down so rich as Minesota 
so deep as 150 fms., because one level, or even two, not meeting 
with any slides, nor any other interruption to disturb the character 
or course of the lode, it is not reasonable to suppose that the lode 
had ceased altogether to be productive. The lode is a masterly one, 
having conglomerate for a footwall, and undoubtedly is as rich a 
little further down than the present bottom of the mine as it has 
been upward. True, it called in $300,000 assessments inside of 20 
months to prove the mine in depth; but what did they do with the 
money? They sunk two shafts, one lift each, and drifted a few 
feet, and the balance of the money was fooled away in experimental 
machinery, which, at least a considerable part of it, proved a failure, 
and the mine was abandoned, or rather offered to tributors, who 
took it at two-thirds tribute, and made from $1000 to $2000 or 
$3000 a-year each man. They continued this until the water rose, 
and drove them from level to level up to near surface. Of course, 
the tributers would gladly work the mine now if the water were 
taken out and kept out. To keep the mine drained would simply 
cost about $350 per month, or (say) about the price of 1 ton mineral. 
Scores of tons of mass copper is now lying in old stulls throughout 
the mine. Tutwork men were not paid for taking care of copper, 
and whenever there was a chance they would allow masses even to 
be buried up, rather than put them on one side. During the time 
the mine was wrought upon tutwork a slight accident happened. 
One of the miners, while eating his dinner in a level, allowed his 
candle to set on fire one of the stull timbers, not having watered it 
at the time. The timber was burnt through, and, as you might 
suppose, the rock came down in the level (say) to about 15 tons. 
Afterwards the place was secured and the stuff removed, and the 
party thus employed found in that pile several masses of copper, 
amounting in all to 5 tons. 

Through the abandonment of the Minesota the National Mine, 
being on the same lode and close by, was also abandoned, even with 
masses of copper in sight. Their deepest shaft was being sunk 
when the mine stopped, In the bottom of that shaft there is now 
a mass of copper supposed to be tons in weight; over 1 ton of it is 
exposed. Those masses generally run to 70 and 80 per cent. copper. 
Since then tributers came in and made their piles of money, equal 
to the Minesota tributers, or even better, until water drove them 
away likewise. These properties, by all practical miners, are looked 
upon as valuable ones, well worthy the attention of capitalists. 

Through the stoppage of these mines all others materially suf- 
fered. Some were immediately abandoned, while others materially 
reduced their forces, although having very encouraging prospects. 
But the different companies thought. the conglomerate lode of the 
Minesota and National was a failure, and acted as though every other 
lode in this county would soon prove a failure likewise; and never 
since has there seemed to be any ambition or disposition to give any 
of these mines a fair trial. I will soon send some remarks upon 
mines in Keweenau and Houghton counties. A MINER, 

Ontonagan, Lake Superior, July 5. 








GOLD IN WALES—No. I. 


Sir,—This fascinating subject has occupied my mind at times 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and it is not the first time I have 
addressed you thereupon. Perhaps I may have had as many alter- 
nating hopes and fears about it'as anybody living, but it is simply 
impossible to divest the subject of its mineralogical interest, let the 
profit and loss account in dealing with it commercially be whatever 
it may. Itisno object of mine to write down gold mining in Wales, 
nor is it my intention to write it up for any speculative purposes 
whatever. I claim some sort of familiarity with the subject, because 
I have carefully preserved all the comeatable data of the gold dis- 
coveries in Merionethshire; and a pretty long series of explorations 
and experiments, chiefly at my own personal cost, gave me a re- 
markably interesting insight into the natural history of the gold 
district, under difficulties of a very varied character, some of which 
were entirely outside the mechanical and metallurgical contrivances 
of the hour which were of themselves occasionally perplexing in 
the extreme. 

After the lapse of years, and without being personally interested 
to the value of a postage-stamp in the transmutation of the Welsh 





Str,—What appear to change the strike and dip of the seams are 
two large faults, which run through parts of this property—one on 
the west end, which merely skirts the south-west corner of this 
area, the other passing through the property. Some distance from 


the south-east corner this fault will make it very difficult to work | 


the coal on the east side of the fault. These two large faults are 
running parallel to each other ina Cirection nearly north and south. 
These two faults are not the only ones in this property. There are 
some which do not show on the surface, and are only discovered by 
working the mine, or by the sudden changes of seams or quality of 
coal itself, and these faults are not always confined to one direction, 
as will be shown as we describe the different coal areas of Pictou 
county. There are two of these faults on the east side of the Ford 
Pit workings, running nearly parallel with the two great faults. 
They are sinell near the outcrop of seams, but increase in size as they 
proceed to the north and more to the dip of the seams, and will inake 
it quite diffieult to cut through to the coal on the eastern side of the 
fault. Then there are what may be termed cross faults upon this 
area, which run more east and west, and intersect the main faults, 
and when the main fault proves tu be a regular dyke, then the cross 
fault will be cut off; but if the main should prove to be only a 
common fault, then the cross fault will most probably cut through 
the main and continue its course with slight alterations until it 
meet a regular dyke. These cross faults are more numerous in the 
lower seams than in the main seam, and mostly confined towards 
the outcrop of the coal. There are two or three of these cross faults 
on this area, running eastward, or nearly so, but I have seen no indi- 
cations of any cross faults north of the English church running east- 
ward on this side of the area. These cross faults are more injurious 
to the coal than the maindykes. They generally destroy the market- 


able quality of the coal from said faults to outcrop of seam when | 


they prove a few feet in size near thesurface. Therefore, whenever 
a coal area is cut up with large cross faults the coal between the cross 
faults and main faults towards the outcrop of seam may be ex- 
pected to be very impureand unmarketable, and such will de found 
the case at the south-east end of this area, also at the south-west 
end. The coal will so deteriorate as not to be much better than the 
shales with which it is overlaid. The faulty cutting through tie 
seam at the western side of this area appears to haveinterfered with 
the coal more so than at the eastern side of the area, or rather they 


have more impure coal on the western side on account of the out- | has been “taken up” (most of it not worth half-a-crown) to be put nomy and chemistry. “N, B.” would, perhaps, find it di 


mountains into golden mice, I have re-visited the delicious valley of 
the Mawddach, making head-quarters at Thornton’s Hotel at Tyn- 
y-groes, where, by the way, if a fellow cannot make himself com- 
fortable in the enjoyment of a charming view outside and excellent 
| fure inside he had better stay at home for the term of his natural life. 
| Ihave now taken a look, and most likely a farewell look, at the 
| resorts of the old, as well as the more recent, gold-catchers, and also 
| at a new place, of which it is solemnly pronounced—* Gold was got 
| here 200 years ago by the Romans.” Although more than 20,000 ozs. 
of gold have been caught in the district, up-to this moment, I 
have not discovered that the problem of gold-extraction from the 
sulphides thereabouts has taken a single step in advance in 20 long 
years. Unaccountable as it may seem, it is literally true that gold- 
catching contrivances have been erected on one spot where the self- 
same principle failed more than once in the times gone by, and, of 
course, with the like profitless result. There are several gentlemen 
at the present time in the neighbourhood with special programmes 
for getting out the gold concealed in the sulphides of the district. 
It remains to be seen what they can do more than their predecessors. 
[t is monstrous impertinence to assert that it is impossible to extract 
gold from sulphides, and they are, therefore, to be cheered onward 
in the endeavour to solve that which ought to be in this “hotbed 
of intelligence—England” no enigma at all. 

There is a species of zymotie disease called “ gold fever,” which, 
| as far as I know, has not yet yielded to any therapeutic treatment. 

[t is extremely contagious. Ina mild form it is rather pleasant 
| thun otherwise, but when very acute patients get “‘ off their head,” 
as the saying is, and nothing seems to go right; gold becomes “small 








| by degrees and beautifully less,” serews somehow get loose, machinery | 


| goes to pieces, and the question itself retires into a sort of hyberna- 
culum. I know of no good reason why it should necessarily be so ; 
but it is so. Persons more or less affected by this rather rare dis- 
order are flitting about this gold-favoured locality just at present. 
| The mineral rights of the Crown (as far as gold is concerned) and 
those of private individuals as well are, I hear, being voraciously 
snapped up by some of “the oldest inhabitants,” as well as by 
foreigners (?.¢., Englishmen and Scotchmen). 
spawn is said (perhaps ill-naturedly) to have been industriously 
and skilfully planted, exactly enough in the shade to be faintly 
visible, and all patriotically in the hope of a good crop of something 
coming up in the immediate future. A large area of “Crown land” 


Golden mushroom | 


| says, it be a “ palpable imposture,” I 
| and show its palpability. 


down again, I suspect, like a hot 


otato pre 
of these hazardous adventures ray a nomial ont 


ir 
¥» Although 5 
most 10/. sterling, which is cautiously shaed in 1 of (Say) at the 
20 subscribers, in order to keep'within the letter of iby fewer than 
the daring adventurers all the while revelling in the int stocke lay, 
of “great expectations.” It is said—* Fools Tush in one luxury 
fear to tread,” and it has been very often seen that wi whore Angels 
lanterns of other folk less wise, and get suddenly left = Trow 
that can be felt,” either for want of oil, or of that, in omin ee 
something else, not material. 7h sociation with 
It is an indisputable fact that there is vir 
the — = Merionethshire, and gold al 
mineral substances, such as galena, blende, co i 
iron pyrites, tetradymite, &c., and, with mee» 208 teen Arsenical 
vals, I will point out where native gold is and is not te at inter. 
where, probably, it may be found sparingly and othennn ote; 
mention some of its modes of occurrence locally, and the diffe: : 
constantly attendant on attempts at getting legitimate ficulties 
of it. My unwavering faith in the “germ theory” will een 
to throw in an antiseptic word or two to arrest, if I can th a 
nation of certain fungi that might, possibly, be Poisonous sen 
constitutions. I propose to restate some of the old materi i — 
and the new facts as well, if any, exactly as they stand with a 
ference to anybody’s pecuniary interests whatsoever, © « p, weed 
stubborn things.” Certain gold facts of Merioneth are inte — 
teresting, and they may and ought to be truthfully stated nsely in 
London, July 20, T. A. Reapwry 


ROUGH NOTES ON CORNISH MINING, 


Srr,—Mr. T. S. Bolitho remarked, in a speech he made 
meeting in Cornwall a few years ago: “ It was very ce 
history of the world that Providence had kindly and 
dained it that no article should permanently increase be yond 
legitimate demand for it, and this was especially the pa 
metals. He had the honour of waiting upon Sir Robert Peel to on 
with the father of Mr. Pendarves Vivian, as a deputation’ from the 
county, to remonstrate against the importation of foreign co : 
free of duty. Mr. Vivian stated that the Chili mines are now Kaa 
ing us 4000 tons of copper per annum; if they send another 1000 
tons he believed it would ruin]all the mines in Cornwall. Sin 
then Chili had supplied as much as 50,000 tons in one year, “and “ 
copper was not at a ruinous price.” ae 

Now, if I were a parson, I should like to preach a sermon, and 


would take Mr. Bolitho’s striking and interesting words as my text 
well on the 


gin gold Secreted j 
so in combination vi 


at a public 
rtain in the 
easily go or. 


but 1 am not; however, one thing I can do is to think 
text, and try to get a few practical lessons from it. 

Is it, then, a truism, or is it not, that Providence does Yule and 
govern the supply and demand of metals, and in the long run keeps 
the balance pretty even? How wonderful it is that about 50 mil. 
lions per annum of coal, iron, lead, copper, tin, &c., should be yielded 
to us in the United Kingdom from the bowels of the earth, Let 
any thoughtful man consider how the supply and demand kee 
pace, In 1852 the capital embarked in the iron trade in the North 
of England did not exceed 300,000/., and the whole of the manx 
facture of iron was not above 500,000/. per annum, In 1874 the 
capital emyloyed was estimated at from five to six millions, while 
the value of pig-iron produced amounted to 15 millions, 

In 1852 there was a general impression that pig-iron, which in 
the early partof the year was 36s. per ton, would never see 40s, again, 
By the end of the year the price was 65s, per ton, all other descrip. 
tions advancing in similar proportion. In 1857 a similar state of 
things supervened. In 1866, when English railways fell into dis. 
credit, it was generally believed that the iron trade had passed the 
highest powers of demand and production, and that no good could 
be expected from it again. Pig-iron fell to 5ls,, and such a demand 
accompanied this price that a large stock of nearly 700,000 tons was 
cleared off, while production itself had made unprecedented strides, 

Well, I have given you those facts as wonderfully illustrative of 
the truth of my text, and I mean to stand by my text, in not allow- 
ing myself to be frightened and disturbed by a few hundred tons of 
tin, copper, or iron, more or less. Things will find their level, and, 
sooner or later, man will learn that the Lord reigneth over all, and 
doeth all things well. OBSERVER. 





THE DIVINING ROD. 


Srr,—There are undoubtedly hundreds of instances which might 
be brought forward equally as pointed as that given us'this week by 
Mr. Y’ Gwyr, for which he has my thanks. Your correspondent, 
“ N. B.,” seems to deprecate an enquiry, but chooses to write a long 
letter in order to assert that science says “ It cannot be.” His letter 
does not appear at all consistent with sound reasoning, nor, indeel, 
with any reasoning at all; although he claims to himself a know 
ledge of many things, and we should, therefore, expect from hima 
reason for some of his assumptions. He says the man who supports 
the dowsing rod must hold himself prepared to accept as truth 
astrology, witchcraft, and spiritualism. ‘N. B.” does not say why; 
only dogmatically states that he must. He says that “ nothing isa 
greater mistake than the comparing the dowsing rod to a blade of 
grass or leaflet ;” but he does not attempt to show wherein the mit 
take consists in this comparison. He will admit that they wereall 
produced from the earth by some power inherent in Nature. Can 
“N, B.” tell us in what way one became a blade of grass and the 
other a rod producing leaves. He says‘ we do understand the growth 
of vegetables.” If this be true, perhaps “ N. B.” will favour us with 
a philosophicat illustration of it, beginning with the first germ of 
vegetable life, and proceeding step by step showing how that blade 
of grass, or rod, or leaflet, or perhaps turnip, was built up. He will 
tell us what powers Nature has brought into play to achieve this 
result, whether electricity, magnetism, or chemical affinity had any- 
thing to do with it; and, if all or either, perhaps he will explain in 
what way. If either light or heat has had anything to do with it 
he will show us in what manner; he will also show us how /ight 
and heat are conducted to us, and how they are conducted from star 
to star. He will also show us what they are; whether ponderable 
bodies, or only conditions of matter, and, if only the latter, oe 
way they can be transmitted through space. In this “N. B,” mus 
not expect us to accept any theories, unless these theories are 0 
ported and demonstrated by facts; for toaccept anything less a 
a demonstration from one who does understand is to accept a - 
we have a right to demand, and this is a course never expected - 
a searcher after truth. ‘“N. B.” is not the only one who a 
understands this and many other things; but I would much rat Hd 
they gave us the light they have on those things than their — 
assertions that they do understand them. ‘N. B.” taxes Corn > 
with its ignorance, and yet Cornwall has for many ages erp 
send forth men into other counties and other countries who : 
borne very fair comparison with the men they have found there. » 
is, however, scarcely worth while to quarrel on the score of pare 
rance; for the whole sum of human knowledge is only 4 os te 
the bucket when compared with the vast fields of nataral p 
mena, the secrets of which are still beyond our ken. 

Astrology even may only be delusive to us, as the né ie every’ 
quence of the limited capacity of the human mind; J atu 
thing that happens occurs as the unavoidable sequence 0 aa 
law then it is possible to imagine a mind of unlimited po able 
understand ail natural phenomena, and that mind must be oo 
of foretelling what will occur through all time. Astrolonys if 
and all similar sciences are opposed to witchcraft, which _ ne 
it implies anything, the arresting of all natural law. How ‘haton® 
“N, B.” compel me to accept both these “delusions,” seeing sted ra 
should act as an emetic to expel the other? Had he attemp ulpit 
cram me with one at a time I might have made an effort to oi 
down; but, as he attempts to push in both, and spiritualist slogh 
must return all three notions for fresh manipulation. oe 
when pursued by a mind of unlimited power, may be wor + worth 
dering; witchcraft, being opposed to natural law, it 1s DOU | ps 
while to discuss; spiritualism I do not understand, and if, as ait 
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JULY 
ions of the alchemists were altogether so 
prove that even the efor until the divisibility or indivisibility 
Cro - Be jfactorily settled I do not see how the other can be 
cored to be true ae rod of the ancients as having led to 
We have rod of the present day, and it can be easily proved 
the dowsing revailing notion as regards the latter is true or not. 
qhether the Phe.divining rod has Jed up to the establishment of a 
be of some value; if not true, one might surely 
trials in the field with it without realising that dread- 
ke a few frightful to “ N. B.,” “to ignore the Creator of the 
fal calamity Ato recipitate himself in a sink of doubt and all the 
universe, ¥ “ afl mystery ”—for it is not easy to see how a dowsing 
depths of _ shake the power that created the heavens and the 
rod i8 gone. it assisted in showing how the mineral deposits in that 


een formed.—Redruth, July 28, W. TREGAY. 
d 





THE DIVINING ROD. 


u kindly inserted in the Supplement to last week’s 
1 the few particulars I sent respecting the divining rod, per- 
Journ  cive an additional fact of its usefulness. 
mit me — nd necessary at the Crymich Arms Station, to meet the 
it wee caine traffic on this admirable line, to blast and ex- 
greatly er portion of a projecting rock ; in the course of its re- 
ane . ng powerful mineral lode came in sight, and great was 
moval & aon st ereated. Hearing of the circumstances I visited the 
the vr cnc had done before me. Observing the lode to run east 
spot, ew making direct for Fronlwyd sett, I at once had the 
and = ork, and found it passed through the middle of the field. 
ena sinking the shaft. The discovery of this lode will 
y ; 


greatly enhance the value of thesett, yet lodes were previously known 


ous. ie 
bere to convey to you on the present occasion is that I 


<ed hazel twigs of the second year’s growth prepared, 
“ apna ntility of the rod I placed one in the meade of an 
pet miner, though he had never handled one before. We 
= are) outside the boundary, and several fathoms to the north 
p pron the lode was supposed to cross by the bearings taken; he 
ot up south to cross the lode, and on reaching the spot. the 
nd clearly bent downwards. The other rods were tried, and each 
fot six successive times did the same. The lode is copper and silver- 


lead, —Julu 29. Y’Gwyn. 


gm,—As ye 





THE DIAMOND—No.II. 


Srr,—It would appear, according to various historical records 
that we have lostsight of numerous valuable, and even notable, dia- 
monds, Amongst others is one known as “le mirior de Naples. 
which, from the marriage of Brandon the Duke of Suffolk with 
Mary the sister of Henry VIII. and widow of the King of France, 
came into the possession of that distinguished nobleman. This gem 
is described as being of “almost priceless value.” Amongst other 
causes, these irretrievable losses may be attributed to the fraticidal 
wars in which puritanical fury predominated over appreciation 
of works of art, articles of virtw and refinement of taste. Of this 
lack of good taste we have lamentable evidence in the dispersion of 
the crown jewels, and during this period of anachy and vulgarity 
no doubt subordinates, following the example of the despoiling 
leaders, would not hesitate to purloin and secret notabilities, many 
of which from lack of memory, fear of consequences upon discovery, 
or from death prior to an opportunity for restitution, would be lost. 
Besides these sources of loss others of a more legitimate character 
would operate. Owners of gems, to rescue them from the hands of 
the political robbers, would naturally deposit them in places of sup- 
posed security, and being themselves subject to the consequences of 
their loyalty, the hidden treasures disappeared, And, again, with 
the dispersion of the Court over foreign lands, and the lengthened 
sojourn abroad of the King’s adherents, where they were doubtless 
frequently driven to the greatest straits for the necessaries of life, 
the much prized jewels—in many cases heir-looms, and considered 
inestimable—would be disposed of to meet the inexorable demands 
of nature; therefore, Sir Paul Pindar’s and the Duke of Suffolk’s 
diamonds, accompanied by such of the royal property as could be 
rescued from the insatiable grasp of the regicides, would share the 
same fate, 

lam now led to the consideration of existing diamonds, and will, 
asfaras the authorities enable me, take them in the order of their 
weightand value. It unfortunately happens that I commence upon 
debatableground, by the introduction of one of whose true character 
grave doubts are current. I refer to an uncut one in the possession 
of the King of Portugal, and which is described by Dana, the dis- 
tinguished American mineralogist, as being the size of a hen’s egg, 
pea-shaped, slightly concave, and weighing 1680 carats. The esti- 
mated value of this stone had its identity as a diamond been esta- 
blished would be 20,000,000/. sterling. The great majority of ex- 
perts, however, pronounce it to be only a topas. It isa great pity 
that in the interests of science its true character cannot be put fairly 
to the test. So far from such being the case we are assured that it 
is preserved with such an amount of jealousy the public are nuw 
hot even allowed to obtain a glimpse of it. Iam, therefore, con- 
strained to regard the “ Great Mogul” as the largest authenticated 
diamond. The original weight of this is quoted by some as 900, by 
others as from 861 to 779 carats, or now, as a rose-cut diamond, 

“42} carats, In form it resembles half a hen’s egg, and was procured 
mn the year 1550, from the mine of Colone. By some this gem is 
said to adorn the Russian sceptre, but of this we possess no conclu- 
sive evidence, and therefore must pass the statement over as being 
rather mythical than otherwise. Its value, however, is set down, as 
Thave previously stated, at some 5,000,000/, The Orloff, Indian cut 
488 rose, 193 carats, This isin possession of Russia, and is acknow- 
ledged asone of the first water, Value inestimable, though there 
exists @ very slight flaw on one of its facets. The “ Austrian,” or 
the “Grand Duke of Tuscany,” cut as a double rose, weighs 1394 
bm ~ colour is decidedly yellow, a rare appearance, and there 
hand radition that the stone was bought for a trifle, as a mere 
that as ‘ip roy at a jeweller’s establishment in Florence. Be 

his dat may, its estimated value now is something enormous. 
poe any appears to be identical with the “Florentine, 
scribed : ing also to the Emperor of Austria, and otherwise de- 
top ory’ aa thick, covered with facets, being pointed both at 
now ro Inn itof The * Bogageni, originally weighing 2 44, and 
is the > ns - rom 122 to 225 carats, This gem, it would appear, 
Mine Brazil, e Star of the South.” This was fonnd at Bogageni 
24d arate » DY hs negress in 1853, and in the rough it weighed 
4 decided tinny by Cutting reduced to 1244 carats, This stone has 
undetermined” = colour. but whether of rose or yellow appears 
gem of the Bigs thing is certain, it bears a high character as a 
with bevelled as water. Originally the form was dodecahedron, 
crystals howls Res, and it bore the impression of other diamond 
here probe he that it was originally one of a cluster. I may 
opened. it ‘. ~ since 1727, when the Brazilian mines were first 
weight of dian a 9p that they have yielied upwards of 2 tons 
the next ‘a — ave 8, of various weights. ; The “ Pit,” or “ Regent, 
argest, is look nd for weight as a cut diamond, although not the 
Europe, being en ~ as one of the most perfect and beautiful in 
water, It was ually remarkable for shape, proportions, and fine 
the grandfather of th at Malacca, and was purchased by Mr. Pitt, 
than 20,0007 he te great Karl of Chatham, for something less 
of this stone i 8 weight in the rough was 410 carats. The cutting 
30000, the s Tequired the space of two yeare,and an expenditure uf 
The fragments wi being a perfect diamond, weighing 137 carats. 
Some Gout. ee split or sawn from it were estimated at 

Tough the re a its present value may be set down at 400,000/. 
of tothe Dake of Qed of the famous Mr. Law it was disposed 
or 2,300,000 cow r a then Regent of France (hence its name), 
Temoved. The a ns (92,000/.), the owner reserving the fragments 

he original wer eons Pending the sale amounted to 5000/, — 
weight of England’s tar famed diamond, the Koh-i- 


oor, or “\ 4 . RB 
lug India ip Cuntain of Light,” was nearly 800 carats. Prior to leay- 


: was reduced to 279 4 
Unskil fy) ito “79 carats (some say 1864 carats) by the 
. sant the artist, Hortensio Borgue, a Venetian, and still 
imperfect crystal.. It was discovered in the fanied 


Telaining 





mines of Golconda in 1850, and afterwards, by conquest, became the 
roperty of the Hon. East India Company, who ultimately, upon 
ler Most Gracious Majesty becoming Empress of India, with great 
good taste, presented it to her as the fittest custodian of so inestim- 
able a jewel. The Queen, ever considerate of the feelings of her 
subjects, first exposed it to the public gaze at the Exhibition of 1851, 
and afterwards, having it re-cut, placed it with the crown and 
other jewels amongst the regalia in the Tower, where it remains as 
one of the principal attractions of that imposing pile: 2,000,000/. 
is named as a reasonable sum at which the gem is valued, according 
to the usual economical scale of which I shall have to speak in a 
future letter. The Koh-i-noor, after being exposed to the admiring 
gaze of thousands at the first Exhibition, was submitted to the skill 
of the artist to be again re-cut. Under the surveillance and direc- 
tion of one of the most practical English mineralogists, Professor 
Tennant, the cutting was skilfully effected, but at a considerable 
loss of weight. In its reduced, but greatly improved, condition it 
now realises 1024 carats. In bulk originally it measured about 18, 
and in its greatest thickness over $ in., greatest diameter ; it is now 
reduced to 1 7-16 by 12in. nearly, being thus diminished over one- 
third in weight. It is supposed by Professor Tennant to have been 
originally a dodecahedron in form. W. WHITE. 
Laboratory and Assay Office, 25, Finsbury-place, E.C. 





WEST CHIVERTON MINE. 


Srm,—Seeing a letter in last week’s Mining Journal, signed Henry 
Mansell, reflecting on mein withholding information from the share- 
holders and jobbing in the shares of this mine, I wish to give these 
statements my unqualified denial, and will thank you to allow me, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, to inform Mr. Mansell 
that I telegraphed the intersection of the lode in the 150, followed 
it with a letter descriptive of its character and appearance as far as 
could be then ascertained, and when cut through reported fully on 
its size and value, the whole of which information I sent direct to 
the London office as soon as I was in possession of it—a fact which 
he can prove for himself should he be a shareholder, and for his sa- 
tisfaction I am quite willing that the committee investigate our re- 
ports, and every transaction relative to my accounts with the office. 
If the fluctuations of the shares do not fit his book it is a matter 
over which I have not the slightest control, neither do I care one 
jot about it, my only object being to fulfil the promises made to my 
employers—to make the mine pay its own costs whilst deeper deve- 
lopment is proceeded with, and I shall feel obliged if Mr. Mansell 
will in the future mind his own business, and not insinuate charges 
against a person which he cannot substantiate. R, SOUTHEY. 

Truro, July 28. —- 


JAVALI MINE. 


S1r,—With regard to the price per ton to be realised in this mine in gold produce 
it should have been printed as l/. per ton, and not as 6/. per ton as stated in my 
letter of last week. Perhaps, if you will publish this statement, it will stop all 
hostile criticism as to my having been guilty of exaggeration. I quoted the very 
low price of l/. per ton purposely, The overseer, now on the way out from Europe, 
will at once overcome all scruples of the workmen, who decline to work under 
grasping or fraudulent native ones. The opinion entertained of Javali Gold Mine 
by Capt. Sohns must be considered of more value than brokers’ quotations. There 
is plenty of gold in it, and with 24 heads of stamps shortly to be at work, the iron 
safe on the premises must soon be filled, as the rains now due will quickly make 
up for unforeseen and unusually tiresome delays. In the meantime any new dis- 
coveries of richer ore will enhance the value of the returns, 3% oz. per ton having 
already been obtained. ANOTHER DISCRIMINATOR. 


RICHMOND CONSOLS MINE. 


Sir,—McKenna and Co., outside brokers—.e., beyond the pale of the Stock Ex- 
change—have not I surmise found their operations quite as remunerative as they 
anticipated, for their circular of the 24th sent to me, a perfect stranger, has only 
a half-penny postage stamp on it, whereas their first circular had a penny stamp 
and an envelope, yet I fear some few unwary ones must have fallen into the trap. 
These unselfish people cannot spend less than 5/. in sending each set of circulars to 
the 700 shareholders, the only motive professedly being to make the Richmond 
bubble burst. I happen to know some of the shareholders who have recently sold 
largely ; their motive for selling was in accordance with their original idea when 
they took up the shares—to go out at a profit, and I fear that their shares fell into 
the hands of jobbers, who have made use of them mm bull” and “bear ” the com- 
pany in the merciless manner we have recently witnessed. They do not deduce a 
single fact to prove the falsity of any statements emanating from the board or 
their employees, but they simply throw lots of dirt, in the hopes of deluding un- 
suspecting shareholders into the idea that it will stick. 

Old shareholders know the whole history of the mine too well to be humbugged. 
If it would not be asking too much at your hands, would you you kindly re 
publish the letter, signed ‘‘Richmond Conso!s Mine Shareholder,” published in 
your valuable Mining Journal of June 19, for the information of those who have 
recently bought shares. If they hesitate about the facts there adduced, let them 
write to the secretary of the company for verification. Mr. Hopkins, vice chair- 
man, told us at the last meeting that he held 1000 shares, and that the other mem- 
hers of the board held largely. Can McKenna and Co. state that they are the 
Richmond navigators who have made their escape from the company. A line 
from the board as to whether they still hold all their shares would go far to 
strengthen waverers, and to checkmate the machinations of company-mongering 
solicitors, and others who are preying on nervous investors. The market value of 
the shares is immaterial to those who can afford to hold them. Prof. Price’s calcula- 
tions of the developed ore makes each 5/. share worth 14/, 7s. 6d. Time will soon 
prove the shares to be worth considerably more, so hold on is my motto. 

A SHAREHOLDER. 


[For remainder of Original Correspondence, see to-day’s Journal.] 











THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH-WEST OF 
IRELAND—No. XV. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PortRIvE BARYTES.—Passing to the east from Dreenalamon, on 
the south slopes of Mount Corin, for about a mile, we come to 
Portrive Barytes, at which place there is a singular bend or warp 
to the north of the great mountain range of Mount Corin. There 
also appears to have been great disturbance of the rock formation 
about this place, and « short sketch of the discovery of Portrive 
barytes may not be uninteresting. For many years past in culti- 
vating the fields the farmers found boulders of barytes of excellent 
quality, but never found the lode, although they pretended to know 
where it was. They were offered handsome gifts of money to point 
it out, but nothing would induce them to make known the secret. 
Things remained in this state until 1867, when Capt. W. Thomas 
was engaged to examine the district, and the first thing that at- 
tracted his attention was the complete dislocation of the east and 
west strata of the Mount Corin ranges by a great north and south 
cross-course which formed a glen in the eastern slope of the moun- 
tain, and appeared to have carried all before it. Along the line of 
this great cross-course there were numerous springs of water, and 
in the soft clay. or flookan formation, were discovered particles of 
barytes. Capt. Thomas, after a very careful examination of the prc 
perty, came to the conclusion that the cross-course which had cut 
off the slate rocks was a great barytes lode, and that the boulders 
which have previously been found were rolled down from another 
lode close by—a caunter—which crops up only in one spot, and will 
form a junction with the great north and south lode. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done to prove whether the above opinion was right or 


wrong until the summer of 1874, when with his brother, the late | 
Capt, Chas. Thomas, the place was opened, and a valuable mine of | 


the pure sulphate of baryta discovered ; in fact, it is precisely of 
the same character as the celebrated Dreenalamon barytes. 
property is advantageously situated for carrying out operations on 
a large scale, and a little distance north from the mine a narrow 
gorge between the hills may be closed, and a very extensive reser- 
voir formed which would supply water power for pumping, haul- 
ing, &e, About 30 years ago two copper lodes were opened in this 
sett, and from surface diggings 30 tons of ore was raised and sold. 
The ore consists of purple-grey carbonate of copper, &c. The great 
cross-course intersects these lodes in the valley north of the barytes 
mine, and at this point large deposits of mineral, no doubt, will be 
found. Portrive is an extensive property, and presents every ap- 
pearance of becoming a lasting and profitable concern, and, though 
recently opened, there issomething more than indications to be seen. 








SELF-LUBRICATING WHEELS,—The invention of Mr. A. LupTon, 
of Bagillt, Flint, mainly consists in a wheel made of suitable metal constructed 
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alectings of Public Companies. 
—_—_—_ 
NORTH AMERICA GOLD MINING COMPANY. 


An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 

offices of the company, Moorgate-street, on Monday, 
Mr. JAMEs L. SHUTER in the chair. 

The SECRETARY read the notice calling the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that the directors had called the share- 
holders together that day for the purpose of submitting the resolu- 
tions which had been forwarded to them. Since their last meeting 
they had sent out Dr. Stallard to the mines, and they had received 
several communications from him to the following effect:—That 
unless the board could raise some 8000/. or 10,000/. fresh capital it 
was hardly possible to carry on the works at the mine, and even if 
they raised that capital it would be some considerable time before 
there would be any profits accruing to the shareholders from the 
operations of the company. The property, according to Dr. Stallard’s 
statements, had been uncommonly well managed, and managed with 
the greatest and strictest economy. He added that during the time 
they had been possessed of the property there had been taken out of 
it nearly 56,0007. worth of gold,and there now remained in the mine 
some 3000/. or 4000/. worth of gold, making together close on 40,0002, 
extracted from the property since it came into the company’s hands, 
The work of development had been much more than could possibly 
have been expected, yet from the recommendations which their co'- 
league had made the board could come to no other conclusion than 
to ask the shareholders to contribute towards the raising of the 
10,000/., or to ask them to confer on the directors the powers sought 
—those of leasing or selling the property. The letters received by 
the board were really very voluminous, and they would lead them 
to suppose that the property if further developed would pay particularly well. It 
had been uncommonly well developed up to the present time ; there were very rich 
veins in it of gold, which would probably pay when got out, but how that was to 
be done without fresh capital he really was not in a position to say. All persons 
residing on the spot or in the loculity were surprised that so little had come out of 
it, and according to the statements received they concurred in considering it an ex- 
ceedingly rich and valuable property. It was very large, and there was enough 
gravel there for some 50 or 60, or perhaps 100 years working. He (the Chairman) 
did not know that he had anything to dwell upon in this matter, except to add 
that the directors were willing to hear and answer any questions the shareholders 
might have to put to him respecting the present position of affairs. It was to be 
borne in mind that if the proprietors declined to contribute towards the 10,0002. 
which the directors had power to raise, then they asked the meeting to authorise 
them to dispose of the property. He might mention that they had received a pro- 
position from Dr. Stallard in reference to this matter. Now, if the proprietors 
came to the conclusion that the property should be leased or sold, the directors 
asked them to confer on them full discretionary power. Notwithstanding the 
richness of the property and its vast extent, the directors had come to the unanimous 
conclusion that it was almost next to impossible to manage any company in 
America, by reason of the surroundings that were there; and however desirable 
it might be to raise the fresh capital and carry on the works, if the company were 
properly represented by some Englishman in whom the directors had implicit con- 
fidence, yet under the circumstances the board could not conscientiously recom- 
mend that such should be done. 

Mr. C. Ty er said in regard to the remarks that had fallen from the various 
speakers in reference to Mr. Morgan that at the last meeting he had unhesitatingly 
expressed his full confidence in Mr. Morgan. At the present moment that confi 
dence remained not in the slightest degree shaken, and he looked upon the stake 
he held in the company as secure under his management. (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to the sale or leasing of the property he thought they had sufticient ability 
on the board to guide them in the right direction, and he should be perfeetly will- 
ing to leave the matter in the hands of the gentlemen forming the direction of the 
company. 

The CHAIRMAN then proceeded to move “ That the directors be authorised to nego- 
ciate for the sale or leasing of the mines, mining claims, rights and property of the 
company, and to carry out any sale or sales, lease or leases, upon such terms as 
they may deem expedient, and with reference thereto, to cause the property suld 
or let to be conveyed or leased to the purchasers or lessees thereof.” 

Mr. BIRKIN, in seconding the resolution, said the directors would not act pre- 
cipitately in the matter. 

r. GREENHOW moved as a rider to the above resolution, “ or to work the pro- 
perty as hitherto, and to borrow the necessary capital.” 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the directors had already the power the rider 
sought to confer, and, therefore, asked its withdrawal, on the ground of inutility 
and as causing delay. 

Mr. GREENHOW withdrew his rider 

The resolution was then put, and carried with one dissentient. 

Tue SOLICITOR said it was necessary, according to the regulations of the Articles, 
that a resolution dealing with the sale or lease of the property should be pussed at 
an extraordinary meeting, and then confirmed at a later meeting—that comfirma- 
tory meeting would be held a fortnight hence. 

On the motion of Mr. C. TYLER a vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, 
and the proceedings closed. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MINING COMPANY, 


The annual general meeting of shareholders was held at the London 
Tavern, on Monday,—Lieut.-Col. GEoRGE PALMER in the chair. 

The report stated that at Tungkillo (special survey of 20,000 acres) the tenants 
of the company have had a good harvest, but the price of grain has been low. The 
coming season opened favourably for the preparation of the land for next year's 
crops, and the letters received by last mail state that refreshing rain had fallen, and 
that vegetation was active and promising. With regard to the question of increase 
of rental from March 25, alluded to in last year’s report, Mr. Davenport, after a 
careful consideration, has made certain alterations; the aggregate, however, shows 
but a very small addition to the present rental—the new arrangements to bein force 
for five years. The directors have such great confidence in Mr. Davenport that 
they propose to confirm his suggestions, strongly urging him to insist, however, 
upon arrears being paid up. The Government of South Australia has appointed a 
commission to report upon a large extension of railways, and whatever the lines 
adopted, the works will probably greatly benefit the colony at large as well as the 
company’s tenants; there is little doubt that there will be a line from Port Ade 
laide to the River Murray, but it is yet uncertain whether it will pass near to the 
company’s Tungkillo property. 

PALMER ToOWNSHIP.—The purchase has only been completed of one of the four 
lots sold, it having been considered expedient first to register the plan of the town 
ship in the Government land office; this registration has caused delay; nv fresh 
lettings or sales have been effected. 

_Mrninc.—During the past year scarcely any operations have been carried on 
either at Reedy Creek or at North Tungkillo Mines owing to want of capital and 
enterprise for prosecuting such undertakings. The lessees of North Tungkillo, 
some time since, cut into a fresh lode, but did not continue the work, and so the 
value of the discovery remains uncertain.—Charlton: This property continues let 
until Dec. 1 at 200/, per annum. Port Augusta, % acre, is let till Oct. 1, 1878, at 
10/. perannum. On Aug. | the directors propose to pay a dividend of 2s. per share. 

The CHAIRMAN said everything was going on smoothly, and ina 
satisfactory manner, as far as the agricultural prospects were con- 
cerned ; in mining nothing had been done—there was no doubt gold 
and copper was there if they had the funds to work for those metals. 
Those who had taken the lease from the company had, no doubt, the 
best possible reasons for doing so, and no doubt advantageous results 
would be realised if they had the necessary capital. Ile did not 
know whether the shareholders would be disposed to assist those 
people who had erected the requisite machinery ; if so, it must be 
done individually, and not by the company, as it had decided that 
no further funds of the company should be expended in mining ope- 
rations. The colony was in a very prosperous state, advancing most 
rapidly, with prospects most encouraging. One great thing that 
would further stimulate its prosperity would be the completion of 
the contemplated railway, in addition to the line of telegraphs which 
was now extending north and south. The colony being prosperous, 
and continuing to prosper, the company could not fail to participate 
in the results. They were greatly indebted to the efficient manage- 





ment of Mr. Davenport, as well as for the intelligence he had shown 

in conducting many important matters. Ie would repeat there was 

every prospect of the company continuing to advance. He then 

moved that the report and balance-sheet be received and adopted. 
Mr. FREDERICK COLLIER seconded the proposition. 

Commander Henry LAYE said that the amount paid to the directors, auditors, 
and for salaries was 425/., and that 200/. was paid to Mr. Davenport, making 625/., 
while the receipts were 3081/. As one director had died the present seemeda 
good time to reduce the amount paid to the directors. 

Mr. CHARLES ISAACs had been a holder of shares for the last 25 years, and he 
should like if possible to define his liability thereon. He thought the present a 
very fitting opportnnity to divide the shares into two classes, to enable those who 
chose to develope the mineval resources of the property. He endorsed the re- 
marks of the last speaker, as the present expenditure was 25 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts, which was a very excessive charge. By the adoption of his sugcestion te 
divide the shares into two classes, Aand B, they could be made into one denomina- 
tion of security without any liability hanging over their heads, rendering the pro- 
perty much more valuable in the maiket. He did not know that he could now 
move a resolution to that effect—if not, he would suggest that the board shonld 
take it into their earliest consideration. The A shares could rank as 5/. fully paid 
and the B 2/. 10s. paid, subject to a further call of 2/. 10s. per share 

Mr. F, CoLiier explained that the deed prescribed there should not be less 
directors than five. As to the division of the shares, it happened that every share- 
holder—as far as the board were able to understand their feelings upon that subject 
—was against going into the mining enterprise. The difficulties iu the way of re- 
ducing the capital were insurmountable according to the opinion of counsel and 





hollow, so as to hold a quantity of the lubricant, which is introduced by means of | the committee of investigation appointed to consider the question. 


an aperture in the side or any other convenient part of the wheel, such aperture 
being closed by suitable plug or valve, h 2 
the axle by suitable hole bored through the boss, in which hole a piece of wire or 
other suitable needle is placed, which as the wheel revolves moves up and down, 
and so keeps the hole from being clogged, and allows the oil to reach the axle. 





Mr, Isaacs thought it would be a very graceful act if the board relinquished a 


Theoil from the hollow of the wheel reaches | portion of their fees, 


The CHAIRMAN, in reply to a question, said that the board were very anxious to 
do their best for the property, and their representative in the colony was doing as 
much as if the property were his own private property. The last crops had been 
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extremely good, but unfortunately the price had fallen, but as the price had im- 
proved here a little it would, no doubt, benefit them. 

Mr. Isaacs felt satisfied the agent in the colony was doing all a man could do 
in furthering the interests of the shareholders, but he (Mr. Isaacs) wished to ask 
simply asa matter of grace whether the board would not also further the interests 
of the shareholders on this side ?-—-The CHAIRMAN said they were doing so. 

Mr. F. CoLLieR said that 200/. were divided among five directors, and if that 
were considered too much he could not concur in the opinion. 

Commander Layer proposed that the directors’ fees be reduced from 2001. to 
100/._ Mr. Davenport and the secretary were entitled to what they received. 

A SHAREHOLDER said it was extremely difficult to secure gentlemen who would 
devote their time for so small an amount. 

The report and balance-sheet were received and adopted. 

Commander LAyYe then proposed that, considering the small amount of income 
and the large expenditure, the remuneration of the directors be reduced from 
200/, to 100/,-Mr. Isaacs seconded the proposition. 

A SHAREHOLDER said that, looking at the trouble the present directors had taken, 
and the very small amount of difference the proposed reduction would make to 
the shareholders, especially as they had such directors, holding such a large stake 
in the company, he would appeal to the mover and seconder of the motion to 
withdraw it.——Commander Lays said he was perfectly willing to leave it in the 
hands of the directors. 

After some discussion the proposition was withdrawn. 

Lieut.-Col. Palmer and Mr. F. Collier were re-elected directors, and Alderman 
Sir Charles Whetham was elected a director, in the room of Mr. Wotton, deceased. 

The auditors were re elected. 

Upon the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. Isaacs, a unanimous 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Davenport for his valuable services as agent in 
the colony. 





GROGWINION LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
Cannon-street Hotel for the purpose of receiving the directors’ re- 
port and ba!ance-sheet for10 months, ending June 30, the delaration 


of a dividend, and for the doing and transacting of all such other | 


business as may be incidental to the business of an ordinary general 
meeting, Capt. Ross, F.R.G.S., in the chair. 

The report of the directors congratulated their co-proprietors upon the continued 
prosperity of their mine as evidenced by the sales of ore, which, in November last, 
increased from 40 to 50 tons every four weeks, and on July 7 from 50 to 70 tons for 
four weeks, and this increase will be still further augmented by about the close of 
the present year. The present satisfactory position has been attained without in 
any way forcing the resources of the mine, and is a pleasing accomplishment of 


the predictions made from time to time concerning the productiveness of the mine. | 


The ore sales for the 10 months ending June 30 have been 480 tons, realising a 
gross value of 7094/. It is not thought to be advisable that the sales of 70 tons 
every four weeks should be further increased until the shaft, which is now in com- 
munication with the intermediate level, shall have been communicated with the 
deep cross-cut level driving north, and this will probably occupy, with the necessary 
drivages, about six months from the present time. The cost of working the mine 
is somewhat heavier than was expected. The directors are giving their best atten- 
tion to the matter, and will, as the opportunity offers, make some improvements 
in their dressing machinery, which will tend to economise cost; but, until the 
communication referred tv is completed they cannot make any great saving. The 
accounts include all items outstanding and fairly chargeable against revenue. 
The propriety of declaring a dividend will be left to the shareholders to decide. 
The report of the manager, Capt. Kitto, referred the shareholders to the one 
presented at the last ordinary general meeting, and by comparing the two it will 
easily be discovered what progress has been made since that date, and the amount 
of work that has been accomplished towards the fuller development of the property. 
At the date to which he referred the main shaft had been sunk to the 24 fm. level, 
below the shallow adit, and the greatest anxiety at that time was to get a com- 
munication effected between this and the intermediate level. He is pleased to say 
that this communication has been made, good ventilation has been secured, and 
increased returns of lead have been the result. The progress made in opening out 
the mine since the last meeting may be gathered from the following facts:—The 
shallow adit level has been driven east 26 fms., and has been communicated with 
the shaft in the eastern ground. The 12fm. level has been driven east of main 
shaft 28 fms.; the 24 east 36 fms., and west 20 fms.; the 36 east 9 fms., and west 
22 fms. ; and the intermediate level east 30 fms. The main shaft has been sunk 
from the 24 to the intermediate level, a depth of 22 fms., and four winzes between 
the 12 and 36 fm. levels, measuring together about 48 fms. These winzes have been 
sunk for the purpose of ventilation, and for opening out the ground for stopes. In 
the meantime they have stoped from the backs of the different levels 416 fms. of 
ground, and have raised and sold 480 tons of ore, or, allowing for that obtained 
from the drivages, &c., an average yield of about 1 ton of lead ore to the fathom. 
This heconsiders a most satisfactory result, and could only be obtained bya thorough 
prac ical development of the works. There have now been opened out, and in re- 
serve, in the different levels —— 10 fms. below the intermediate level) about 
1100 fms. of ore ground, to say nothing of what exists eastward under the old 
workings, or between the intermediate and deep adit levels; but, judging from 
what has been already done, and from the discoveries that have been already made, 
articularly above the deep adit, he has not the least doubt that this, on being more 
ully developed, will prove equally as productive and profitable as any of the pre- 
sent operations, and as a proof of this he adds that the rise above the deep adit, 
which is now up more than 20 fms. towards the intermediate level, has been in 
good ore greand ever since it was commenced, and still continues as productive as 
ever. They are at this point badly off for ventilation, and, consequently, progress 
is comparatively slow, but in about three weeks from now they will bein a position 
to commence sinking the main shaft below the intermediate level, and immediately 
over the rise above referred to, and in about eight months from this date he hopes 
to get a communicaiion through, which will ventilate the whole mine, and will 
enable them to reduce considerably their dead charges by concentrating the whole 
of their dressing operations on to the main dressing-floors, and by bringing the 
whole of the stuff from both sections of the mine direct to the same through the 
deep adit level. He might call attention to the fact that the 12 fathom level 
would have been driven much further into the eastern ground than it has been but 
for the reason given in his last report—the fear of letting down the water from the 
winzes which had been previously sunk below the shallow adit (see plan), but im- 
mediately the communication was made with the intermediate level the driving of 
the 12 was resumed, and he is glad to say the whole of this water has been drained 
without the slightest accident, and without interfering in the least with any of 
their other operations. In driving the shallow adit level Into the eastern ground 
they found it to be too near the surface to become profitably productive, and he con- 
sidered it advisable to suspend this driving, and put on full force in the deeper 
levels, and they have now four headings in full driving towards the eastern section 
of the mine—the 12, 24, 36, and intermediate—all of which will be carried on simul- 
taneously, and will enable them to develope the eastern ground much more rapidly 
and economically than they'could possibly do by continuing the driving of shallow 
levels, or by any amount of surface operations. They have commenced to sink a 
new shaft on No. | lode, considerably to the east of the deep adit level cross-cut, 
but, so, far, the ground has been soft and troublesome, and requires to be close 
timbered ; he hopes, however, to get into a firmer class of rock shortly, when greater 
rogress will be made, and the general character and producing qualities of the 
foae better and more satisfactorily ascertained. In concluding his report he has 
much pleasure in being able to state that the prospects have continued steadily and 
satisfactorily to improve, and the reserves of ore ground have gradually increased. 
They have now, as stated above, 1100 fms. of stoping ground already opened out 
and available, and this should yield at least 1100 tons of lead ore, or a money value 
of about 15,000/. This is irrespective of ore ground lying between the intermediate 
and deep adit levels, which will soon be available, and which will add very much 
to the above estimate. They have increased their returns from 50 to 70 tons per 
month, and when the communication (above referred to) has been made between 
the intermediate and deep adit levels he has no doubt they will be able to make a 
further advance, and shortly afterwards he hopes to increase it to 100 tons per month. 
The CHAIRMAN said the present was the first of the semi-annual 
meetings, which in January last it was decided should in future be 
held for the purpose of disseminating information about the mine, 
and affording such other additional information as shareholders 
might desire as to the general condition of the enterprise. The 
accounts now submitted embraced a period of six months, and their 


form somewhat differed from that hitherto adopted. The amount | 


applicable for dividend was not large, but there were the most solid 


reasons to believe that in future—and that at no distant date—divi- | 


dends of an increasing amount would begin to be declared. As the 
fund now available for dividend was somewhat smaller than on 
former occasions, he might be permitted to explain in what way 
the difference had arisen. He would preface hisassertions by stating 


that the amount it was proposed to recommend upon the present | 


occasion would, it was fully believed, be the smallest ever set forth 
for the consideration of the shareholders. It was simply for this 
reason—they had not long been in the enjoyment of a revenue ac- 
count—it was new to them and their accountant, or rather book- 


keepers, who had prepared the accounts, were unacquainted with | 
mining details ; the result was there were several items about which | 
The item of 4161. | 


he should give some more detailed information. 
for mine stores, investigation had told him should have been largely 
written off last year—it represented goods purchased for the miners, 
and deducted from the cost. With the view of charging up every- 
thing as closely as possible, the item of 591/. had been included for 
directors’ fees. Some shareholders had done him the honour of 
writing to him expressing surprise the directors had taken this sum 
for 10 months’ services, but if those gentlemen were capable of read- 
ing the accounts placed before them it would be insulting to their 
understanding if he were to offer further explanation. There had 
been written off 300/. for the vote passed at the last meeting for the 
directors fees, and 300/. in respect of mine stores; those two items 
would have amounted toa dividend of 8d. per share upon the present 
occasion, but inasmuch as that dividend had already been actually 

aid, it was not possible to pay it twice over. These figures when re- 
Rectod upon, though reducing the current dividend, showed the com- 
pany was not by any means in the impecunious condition which some 

onourable proprietors, who were absent, would seem to think. He 


then proceeded at some length to review several of the principal 
items in the balance-sheet, and congratulated the shareholders upon 
the even price maintained for thesales of the produce since December. 
At the last meeting it was decided to pay a dividend of 1s. 44. pershare, 
he at the time strongly objected to the payment of that dividend, 


and suggested the formation of a reserve fund; he was, however, 
| out-voted, and it would be for the shareholders to decide to-day 
what should be done with the balance now available for dividend. 
The directors felt themselves perfectly justified in congratulating 
| the shareholders upon the continued prosperity of the mine; to use 
the words of Shakespeare their “ prosperity now began to mellow,” 
and there was no doubt it would continue “ to mellow,” as the sales 
;and profit would soon increase. They had, indeed, increased two 
| months earlier than Mr. Sopwith told them would be the case, as 
| they commenced in June with 70 tons, and sampled last Saturday 
, 70 tons; that quantity would be maintained monthly until further 
increased to 100 tons; and as the fixed or dead charges would re- 
main nearly the same, the net divisable profits would be augmented 
|in a much greater ratio than the proportion of the increased out- 
put. (Hear, hear.) Besides this, the working cost was now much 
| heavier than it would be presently, which he would endeavour to 
| make plain by means of the plan on the wall. He pointed out that 
| until the shaft had been sunk to the base of the hill an extra charge 
| would continue to be paid for tramming, which, added to other 
abnormal expenses, represented a considerable difference in the di- 
|vidends, They, the directors of the company, also intended to 
avail themselves of some of the important improvements now 
being applied to dressing machinery, which would reduce by two- 
thirds the manual labour employed on the old machinery, although 
| much of it was already self-acting. The important work of sinking 





the shaft from the base to the summit of the mountain had neces- 
| sarily occupied considerable time, and incurred a large expenditure, 
| but the results to be permanently realised would satisfy the most 
;sanguine. He represented upon this occasion 5080 shares, but there 
' were a few gentlemen who had favoured him with communications 
| to whom he wished to point out that mining was a work of time. 
| Some people evidently thought that directors of a mine were like 
| & fairy in the pantomime, possessed of the power of changing re- 
| serves into dressed ore by just moving her wand, and immediately 
| changing the same. Headvised shareholders to go and look at their 
roperty, and they would directly see that such suggestions as those 
| he had alluded to were impossibilities. He only asked for a little 
| more patience, and he was satisfied that the dividends to be paidin 
the future would satisfy every shareholder. He then moved that 
the reports and balance-sheet be received and adopted. 

Capt. C. Simmons seconded the proposition. 

An unimportant discussion then arose between the two auditors as to the form in 
| which the accounts should be submitted. 
| Mr. Joun Kirro (the manager), in reply to questions, stated that the increased 
| return of 100 tons per month would not augment the cost more than 100/. per month. 
| A SHAREHOLDER asked what profit would be realised by an output of 100 tons 
| per month?——Mr. Kirro: Between 600/. and 700/. per month. He believed 

that would begin from April next. It would take about eight months to make 
the communicetion between the intermediate level and the deep adit level, and he 
| could not promise 4 further increased returns until that had been done. 

A SHAREHOLDER drew attention to the disparity between the estimate of re- 
serves made by Mr. Kitto and Mr. Sopwith. Mr. Kittohad computed the amount 
at 1100 tons, while Mr. Sopwith had stated the ore in reserve to be 2000 tons. 

Mr. KIrTo said there were two ways of valuing the reserves. Mr. Sopwith and 
some others had valued the ground that had not yet been thoroughly opened. He 
(the manager) believed both estimates were correct; he believed Mr. Sopwith had 
valued the reserves between the intermediate and the deep adit level which he (Mr. 
Kitto) had not done. In that case, he believed the reserves would very far exceed 
Mr. Sopwith’s estimate. He (Mr. Kitto) had estimated only that ground that had 
been entirely opened. 

The motion adopting the report and accounts was put and carried unanimously. 

A dividend of 1s. per share was declared. 

The auditors were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 








SOUTH WARD MINING COMPANY. 


Ata general meeting of shareholders, held on Wednesday (Mr. 
R. McCALuan in the chair), the accounts for three months ending 
June 12 showed an estimated balance against the mine of 698/, 4s. 3d. 

The accounts having been passed and allowed, the CHAIRMAN said 
that he much regretted the absence of Capt. Goldsworthy, who had 
been suddenly called home in conseqnence of the unexpected death 
of a friend; but as his report of July 26—a copy of which is ap- 
pended—containing all details respecting the progress made in de- 
veloping the mine would be submitted, and the plans were on the 
table, shareholders present would be able to see what their actual position was at 
the present moment. It appeared there were two very important points of opera- 
tion which should be well tried before any decision was arrived at with regard to 
the future conduct of the mine, and he would recommend the shareholders to per- 
severe a short time longer to see what results may accrue from the cutting of the 
lode in the 90 east, and driving the 72 south. He had been informed that four 
months would, probably, suffice to prove these two ends, which would not involve 
a cost of more than 125/. per month, as it was determined to suspend all other ope- 
rations for the time, and he hoped the adventurers would give their consent to the 
trial being made, and that at the next meeting, to be held in November, he would 
be able to report that their determination had resulted in important discoveries 
being made. 

The agent’s report was as follows :— 

July 26.—Since the last general meeting the 90 cross-cut has been extended east 
11 fathoms, the same level north on the flookan lode 12 fms. 4ft.6 in. The 72 
north, on North Hooe lode, 16 fms., and south at this level 13 fms.6in. The 60 
cross-cut east 9 fms. 1 ft.6in. A winze and rise put through from the 60 to the 
72, and in a trial adit level 13 fms. 4ft. Total driving, sinking, and rising, 87 fms. 
3 ft.6in. Indriving the 90 cross cut we have intersected several cross joints or 
heads. Most of them have been highly impregnated with lead, which looks well 
for the lode when intersected being found productive. In the 72 south the lode is 
3 ft. wide, composed of flookan, spar, prian, capel, and mundic, a very strong, 
promising lode. The lode in the same level north is about 2 ft. 6 in. wide, a very 
strong lode, but unproductive at present. In the 60 cross-cut east we have inter 
sected three flookans, all dipping west. In the trial adit a branch about 6 inches 
wide, composed of quartz and flookan, with spots of mundic, has just been met 
with. This branch is underlaying west 3ft.in lfm. The adit level, 60 fm. level 
cross-cut east, the 72 north, and the 90 north are all suspended for the time, in 
order to keep the costs as low as possible pending the intersection of the lode in 
the 90 cross-cut, and the 72 south passed through in the 60 above, and where, 
judging from its appearance, there is every reason to expect a richer lode and of 
greater length. To expedite the development of these two points there are eight 
men in each bargain working continuously from 2 o'clock Monday morning until 
10 Saturday night. The engine and machinery are all in good order and working 
well.—R. GoLpsworTHyY. 

Mr. Laws stated that he had an interview with Capt. Goldsworthy yesterday for 
half-an-hour, and he strongly urged the importance of continuing operations with 
a view to cut the fine lode gone through in the 60 above, in the 90 cross cut ; and as 
the 72 south showed every indication of an improvement he recommended that all 
the force should be employed to push on that end with all speed. 

A SHAREHOLDER spoke very highly as to the future prospects of the mine, and 
advised the adventurers to persevere in driving theseends. The 90 cross-cut would 
prove the value of the lode ere long, and there was scarcely any doubt whatever 
but that at this level and in depth a large and profitable mine would be in the 
hands of the shareholders. Most of the mines in the neighbourhood had made 
their large masses of ore at or about the 90, and he could not but think that equally 
as good a property as those that had gone before remained in South Ward. 

To meet the adverse balance it was resolved to make a call of 6s. per share, mak- 
ing altogether 5/. per share, as paid upon the shares in which the mine is divided. 
| It was stated that 185 ‘shares were forfeited at the last special meeting, and the 
secretary was anthorised to take such legal measures as may be necessary for re- 
covering the calls due. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 





PRINCE PATRICK LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


The half-yearly meeting of shareholders was held at the office of 
the company, Seel-street, Liverpool,—Mr. J. WALKER in the chair. 

Mr. THoMas HuG@HEs (the secretary) read the notice convening 
the meeting. The directors’ report was read, as follows :— 

The directors have much pleasure in again meeting the shareholders at the close 
of another half year, particularly as they are in a position to place before them so 
favourable a balance-sheet. It will be seen that all accounts due by the company 
up to June 30 have been brought forward, including the month’s costs, payable on 
the 17th instant. It will also be seen that after paying off all liabilities, there will 
be a balance in favour of the company of 3458/. 163., and after deducting from this 
the dividend which was paid on the 9th inst., there will be left a balance of 1340/. 
to be carried over to the next account, and this independently of the amount of 
5501. 5s. due on capital account. The directors trust that the financial position of 
the company, as shown by the balance-sheet, will give satisfaction to the share- 
holders. The directors are pleased to state that the mine has greatly improved 
during the past six months’ working, and they have much pleasure in referring 
the shareholders tothe captain's report, which is now before the meeting,'and which 
fully explains the various workings, value of the lodes, &c. The directors are glad 
to state that there has been an increase in the sales of ore for the last six months 
as against the previous half-year’s sales of 37 tons, and also an increase in the cash 
r.turns of 737/. 12s , which, together with the care and economy observed by the 
manager and by the captain of the mine, have enabled the directors to increase the 
last dividend from 20 to 25 per cent., and to carry over to the next account a much 
larger sum than heretofore. Judging from the valuable appearance of the lodes 
and the general improvement of the mine, the directors can with confidence repeat 
the statement made in their last report—viz., that the Prince Patrick Mine is only 
in the infancy of its prosperity, and that they feel sure they will soon be in a posi- 
tion to pay quarterly dividends at a considerably increased rate. It is with very 
much regret that the directors have to mention that they have lost one of the mem- 
bers of the buard (Mr. Richard Barker), who died recently. He was a sterling sup- 
porter of the mine, and his loss is deeply regretted by all the shareholders who were 
acquainted with him. It will be for this meeting to elect a member to take his 
place on the board. One of the directors, Mr. William Morton, retires by rotation 
at this meeting, and being eligible offers himself for re election. 
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The agent’s report was read, as follows: — 
July 20.—In looking over our progress at this mine d 
working, I am pleased to say that, on the whole, it h ™Months 
and the various lead-producing ends have maintained thej — satistactory 
yielded their amount of ore very regular, according to red usual ri 
hitherto valued at, with the exception of the 100 south- 


ay a the last six 


great lode. This level fell off a little, as I intima west, drivin 
value per fathom, yet the lode in the torebresst ie pt pe a former Teport, j 
found it yielding some good dressing stuff, with every indica 8 88 ever, W. 
pect a new and great discovery before long. The three sto On to lead ¢ 
level are much the same in value for lead as they have been te in this lod 
and will each average 34 tons of ore per fathom. The 100 ora length of nt 
of Campbell's shaft, is close upon the line of Fairclough or el, driving —{ 
strong branches of ore met with often running direct east new lode, and 
is a good omen that the said lode will be found Productive ob west 
115, going south upon the great lode, has reached the ete 1ntersected, oT 
improving gradually in value every fathom we drive, and I antenna, and jg 
course of ore is ahead of this level. Every indication points to thie thata fing 
much disappointed if we do not meet with good results here mw and Shall be 
already a good leader of ore to follow. The 115 fm. level drivin S000, 88 we have 
far enough from the influence of the Pant lode to lead us to e 8 north is not ne 
yet the ground is mineralised all through, and looks more feccena ee, Produce, 
we gain length northward. The 140 west, on the Pant lode Urable for lead 
awhile, and left well worth 114 ton per fathom for the whole longs Suspended fop 
The 170 east on this lode is gradually softening, and shows that angth Of the sto 
of the hard bar, and that the lode will become productive before le Te geiting ont 
west has greatly improved since my last monthly report, and is Ong. The 179 
fine course of ore, an by all appearances it is a splendid lode all theuine into a 
at present 3 tons to the fathom, with every prospect of an increas oust Worth 
have abundance of virgin ground before this level, sufficient to pe In value, We 
and if it will only continue as it is now it will prove to be an ‘enn ot cher, 
ture in Prince Patrick Mine. The dressing is going on regulatiy ot ig fen 
we have delivered the last 50 tons sold. The mine and machine ¥ a8 Usual, ang 
eh and working order.—JoHN LiLoyp, TY are all in goog 

he CHAIRMAN said that it afforded him ve 

: : : reat 
preside at this meeting, and to see by the reports that thy aeure to 
carrying out all their expectations. The developments that a 
been made since the last general meeting proved that the ore be t had 
ground continued to a great depth, and, moreover there h rie 
discovered several independent lodes that would, undoubtedly, retur ad been 
tities of ore. The directors had been enabled to increase the last divider quan. 
had no doubt that for the future they would be in a position to pa idend, and he 
dends at a further increased rate. He had much pleasure in pa seine 5 divi- 
fidence in the skill and ability of their agent, Capt. John Lloyd and of his con- 
naging director, Mr. T. Hughes, who had by their untiring efforts b their mg. 
mine to so successful a position. In conclusion, he would beg to Tough the 
pent grant and —— together with the reports, as presented. ba reutite 
and passed.——The proposition was seconded by Mr. 2 Bie Boag 
eur. P y CoomBg, and Carried unapj. 

After sundry questions from some of the shareholders relati 
ore, prospects of the newly-discovered lodes, &c., all of which ‘were orem ot 
the captain, to the entire satisfaction of the meeting, Mr. RULE peopel toby 
retiring director, Mr. William Morton, be re-elected for the ensuin that the 
= seconded by r: Joun CoomBkE, and passed. & year, which 
t was proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. 

D. P. Rule be elected a director in the room of the late Mr. Richaed way ue. 
——— epee yap ‘. , which 

e CHATRMAN said he felt great pieasure in proposing a vote of thanks to thei 
managing director, Mr. Timothy Hughes.—tThe propositi their 
ALEXANDER RULE, and carried enasimously. — Gn was seconded by Me, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the meeting. 


WEST GOGINAN SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY, 


The fourth ordinary annual general meeting of shareholders Was 
held at the offices, Lothbury, on Tuesday,—Mr. HiTon in the chair 
The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting, 

The report of the directors stated that since the meeting held in January, wh 
a full and complete statement of the condition of the property was made, every 
possible means has been adopted for the further advance of the working of the 
mine, and, the necessary capital having been provided, the difficulties alluded to 
at that meeting have been removed. It will be remembered that a committee of 
shareholders was formed, who, after carefully investigating the Property, were 9 
satistied with the prospects of success that they unanimously recommended that 
the existing shareholders should be offered the remaining shares of the compan 
The directors have much pleasure in stating that, in answer to that recommends. 
tion, the whole of the unallotted shares were subscribed for, thus enabling them to 
supply Capt. Kitto, the manager, with all that is necessary for the complete de- 
velopment and vigorous prosecution of the works on the mine, as detailed in his 
report, herewith appended. 

The report of Capt. John Kitto (the manager) stated that the main engine-shaft 
is now down about 10% fms. below the 12, and will be completed to the required 
depth for a new 24 fm. level in about three weeks from this date, when we shall 
immediately commence to drive out both east and west on the course of the lode, 
which I am pleased to say still continues to yield very good ore. We have not yet 
cut through the lode in order to ascertain its full size and value, as to do so would 
greatly interfere with the sinking, and since we resumed operations our object has 
been, anu still is, to reach the 24 fm. level with as little delay as possible. You 
cannot fail to observe, however, that only about 214 fms. have been sunk since the 
meeting held in January last, but you are, of course, aware that this is in conse 
quence of having cut the strong feed of water in the east end of the 12, referred to 
in my report for that meeting, and to the want of funds to enable us to erect the 
necessary machinery for draining the same, but this has now been temporarily 
overcome by the fixing of a portable steam-engine, which will pump the water and 
draw the stuff from the mine until the new machinery is erected for the perms 
nent working and full development of the property. The 12 west has been cleared 
and repaired which broke down during the time the mine was full of water, and 
shall immediately resume the driving of the same, but he does not propose to drive 
the same level east, for fear of further increasing the water, until the engine-shaft 
is completed to the 24, and a lift of pumps fixed in the same. They are bully 
engaged at present in making preparations for erecting the necessa i 
for pumping and drawing, as well as for crushing and dressing the ores, and 
the parts that have to be made new have been ordered, and are already in cours 
of making, and no time shall be lost on his part in getting the same completed and 
in operation, and the first parcel of ore ready for market. 

The CHAIRMAN said the shareholders had been so recently fully 
informed of the condition of the mine that it was scarcely n 
for him to add much on the present occasion. He was glad to s# 
present some shareholders who had made themselves fully com 
versant with the condition and prospects of the property, and als 
their able manager, Capt. Kitto, who would gladly answer aly 
question that shareholders would wish to ask upon the subject 
He then moved that the report and balance-sheet be received aud 
adopted. 

Capt. Hr (a director) seconded the proposition. It would be 
scarcely necessary he thought to draw the attention of shareholders 
to that portion of the report of the directors which states that all 
the difficulties had been removed.” The difficulties were not stated, 
but it would be within the knowledge of those who had followed 
the course of events that those difficulties appeared at one time I 
superable, and it had been only by the steadiest working, and by the 
greatest assistance on the part of some shareholders, that at le 
those difficulties had been removed. He reverted to the time = 
it was stated that capital was sufficient to bring forward such . 
as to leave no difficulty in raising the remainder of the capital. 
directors at that time ina great measure relied not only on . 
reports of their very excellent munager, but upon the personal 0 
servation of their late Chairman, and the results justified the direc 
tors appealing to the shareholders to take up the unalloted vo 
Before doing so, however, they called upon another independent 
gineer, Capt. Paull, whose report was forwarded to the shareho be 
Capt. Paull bore the strongest testimony to the intrinsic value 0 
mine. The unallotted shares were offered, and certain responses 
made, but not sufficient to justify the directors to issue peor 
committee of shareholders was formed, and their eer porn ve 
as to the way in which the shares should be placed was roe 
adopted, and with that success which had justified the a 
stating in their report that the “difficulties had been removed: 

Mr. ATwoop drew attention to the costs and the expenses of —— cat 

Mr. HESELTINE explained that the a expenses appeared ai to 
count of the actual working having been for some time exclusively res 
the sinking of the shaft and driving levels. ‘ fair, and be 

Mr. ATwoop thought the expenses under Capt. Kitto were very th ’ 
fully believed the mine was being conducted economically and efficien y- fre 

Capt. HILL reminded the hon. proprietor that had the working 00s 
times as much, the management expenses would have been the a resident 

The SECRETARY explained that the manager received 100/. per year, 
agent 50/., and himself 120/., including office rent, clerks, &e. 

Mr. Ross thought the shareholders should know whether these ex Pelioratio 
to be in the same ratio in future, or whether oa could not be some 4 
of the burden which bore on their backs so heavily. 

Mr. HESELTINE said although when set forth in one item the agaregnte she 
somewhat formidable, yet taken separately the charges were extreme! y 
The directors received 200/. a-year, or 50/. each. fit and loss 

Mr. Ross said had there been appended to the balance-sheet 4 Le necessary: 
count these several items would have set out, and enquiry rendered @ rofit and los 

Mr. HESELTINE replied that the directors had deferred issuing 4 P 
account until an actual profit had been realised. it with in his Le 

Capt. Krrro said that the main features of the mine were dealt rh shaft, whic? 
port now before the meeting. He might add, however, that the ana the 13, 824 
was the principal point of operation, had been sunk 10% fms. one Jode to prove 
when down to the 24 it was proposed to drive out on the course ve th 
its quality and size. It would be necessary, however, to sink be they 
4 or 5 ft. for a “‘ fork ;” that would take a week or ten days, ge A were cai 
mediately cut “lodge” and open out on the course of the lode. noyuenee of 
ing only a small portion of the lode in sinking the shaft, as in o part of the lode 
vughy character it was impossible to sink in the lode itself. Ee of lead. 4 
they were carrying was very good, producing a very fair propo 1d not tell 


penses wert 


the remainder was left standing on the footwall of the shaft he on eastand *™ \ 


width, but it was as good there as in the other part. The 12{m. lev 
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Ju 
little since the last meeting, in consequence of having cut a 
pad been driven aed and not having machinery to pump it out. That difficulty, 
dden feed of wal been overcome by the fixing of a portable steam-engine and a 
so evel, had now ‘At present the water was being passed out by means of the 
Den water-wheel. rations were being made for the erection of more powerful, 
epee! alone, but vecent machinery for the full development of the mine. One 
wi tial, and ae for the purpose of pumping water from the river into the 
wheel would be u larger wheel would still be used to pump and draw and crush 
oir, and the ea The bad weather had prevented further progress having 
the stuff fro see snrtace works. The reservoir was in course of construction, 
been made with je four months to have the whole thing in operation. After 
and he hoped in & ble to make returns of ore; in the meantime ‘the 24 fm. level 
that be would be d sufficiently far to enable them to lay out stopes, and he hoped 
Id be advance in a position to make regular sales of lead. They would begin 
py that time Lod + month, which would pay the monthly costs. Judging from 
‘th about 15 tons i. of the mine, he had no doubt the sales would be regularly 
resent apPea tisfactorily increased. Altogether, he considered the prospects 
d, he thought, dingly encouraging; a better lode, or a lode of greater promise, 
of the mine —_ a considerable time, especially at so shallow a depth. 
he had mot soc the largest shareholder in the mine from its earliest commence- 
Mr. Arwoon ( jeasure in bearing testimony to all that Capt. Kitto had stated. 
ment) had greet ited the mine, and was there recently, He knew the lode was a 
He frequently “a if it should turn out as it promised they would have to con- 
very large oo other upon possessing a valuable property. , 
or eon further discussion the report and balance-sheet were received and 
adopted. as director was unanimously confirmed. 
The election Jt ee unanimously that eedinary meetings of shareholders 
It by dy held half-yearly, and that the accounts be made up to Dec. 31 
r 
be jane 30. 
t. Wyon wa 
a vote of than 


s re-elected auditor.——The two retiring directors were re-elected. 
ks to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 





LEVANT MINE. 


Tuesday, a sixteen-weeks meeting was held on the 
ine, St Just,—Mr. EDMUND Davy, Penzance, in the chair. 
= CHAIRMAN said that the position of the mine was not so 
pright as when they met four months since. Then they were in a 
vation to pay costs, but now they were exactly the reverse. The 
‘ t for this quarter had been 3151/.; merchants’ bills, 342/.; coals for the 
— arty The total disbursements for the four months were 4041/., and 2895/, 
— tin had been sold. The sampling of the copper ore had been postponed 
ume k; its estimated value was 500/. The balance against the adventurers on 
fora week Acall of 4s. per share had realised 500/., showing a 


s 1086/. 3 
oe lanee 2 376. which, added to the previous balance against the adventurers, 


i of 12451. 

— set BOYNS (the manager) stated in his report that the estimated quan- 
wal in that they could raise in the next sixteen weeks would be 50 tons, and 
ol 250! worth of copper, which would leave a loss of 200/. per month, They 
ned cleared and made accessible for working five miles of levels, and between three 

dfour miles of tramroads. During the last quarter they had raised more tin 
= copper than they had in the same time before, but not so much as they had 
prnsho | at the last meeting by 600/. worth. There were two causes for this. The 
ake had fallen of in value in several places, and all just at one time. The other 
qguse was the reduction in the price of cin. j : 

The question of what should be done to meet the great deficit was discussed. 

Mr, QUICKE moved that a call of 4s. should be made; a heavier call would, he 
thought, be injurious to the mine. = 

Mr. Reap asked if the Chairman had any proposition to make ?——Capt. R. 
Boyns, as ove of the com:nittee, thought that steps should be taken by the 

3. 
tee ONAIRMAX suggested that a heavier call should be made. 

Mr. Harvey thought they should look boldly at the difficulty, and he moved 
that a 10s, call should be made, which Mr. WELLINGTON seconded. — 

Mr. W. J. CockING would vote for the engine only being kept agoing. P 

Mr. Reap remarked that the report was far less encouraging than the previous 
one; and Mr. QuICKE thought there might be a reason for giving a bad report. 

Capt. Borns was not aware why the report should bear sucha character. A 
small call should be made. o : 

Capt. PenvREATH did not see why they should go on with a 10s. call while 
another 10s. call stared them in the tace. 5 : 

Mr. Quickg thought that as 50,000/. had been spent on the mine, and it was well 
equipped, it would be an act of madness to shut it up. He withdrew his proposi 
tion for a 4s. call, and proposed that a call of 7s. 6d. should be made.——The 7s. 64. 
call was agreed to, Mr. Harvey’s proposition having been withdrawn. 

Acircular signed by Messrs. R. Quicke and N. Douglas, committeemen, com- 
plaining of the management of the mine, was next considered. The particular 
cause of the complaint was the connection of Captain Henry Boyns with the 
mine,——The CHAIRMAN defeuded Captain Boyns, stating that he had managed 
Levant Mine as well as any mine in Cornwall had been managed, and they could 
not find a better dialler, mine agent, and captain in the county for a mine situated 
like Levant. The Chairman also hinted that he should resign his office as com- 
mitteeman.——Mr. QUICKE complained of Captain Henry Boyns on the broad 
principle of incompetency.——Captain RIcHARD Boyns supported Captain Henry 
Boyns, remarking that the mine would come to grief all the sooner for removing 
him.—aptain Henry Boyns said he felt that he could not continue in his pre- 
sent office while he had not the confidence of the whole committee, and, acting 
apon the advice of his friends, he had resolved upon resigning, and he forthwith 
tendered his resignation. He entered at some length into what he had done, in 
vindication of his character against the charges made by Mr. Quicke, and stated 
that in two years, out of 20,000/. called up, 14,917/. had been spent in materials. 
From the commencement 25,0002. worth of mineral had been raised. The under- 
ground tut and tribute men averaged 5/. worth of mineral per man per month, 
and the average price of tin was about 60/, per ton. They had succeeded in fixing 
aplant and machinery to work on economical principles equal to any mine in the 
county, and 30 per cent. cheaper than the former working. 

Mr. Quickr said the largest adventurers were very much disgusted with Capt. 
Henry Boyns’s conduct, and he was very happy to find he had resigned. 

Capt. RicHaRD Borns (of Wheal Owles), as a committeeman and as an adven- 
turer, considered that Capt. Henry Boyns had been very improperly treated, and 
heentered his protest against it——Mr. QuicKE replied that every man had a 
tight to enjoy his own opinion. 

Mr. QuICKE afterwards used some rather hard language against Capt. Henry 
Boyns, which both Capt. Richard Boyns and Uapt. Henry Boyns resented, and 
which to some extent was also resented by Mr. Harvey (Hayle). Eventually it 
was resolved to advertise for a managing agent. 

About 49 tons of tin were sold for this account, averaging 51/. 9s. per ton. The 
profit on the 16 weeks was 57/. The cash at their bankers is 259/.; and no charge 
appears in the printed accounts for ‘‘ interest and commission.” 

The agents’ report states that the usual quantity of tin may be expected to be 
mised during the coming 16 weeks, but whether at a loss or profit will depend 
tatirely upon the price obtained. They intend to work as economically as possible, 
and hope for better days.— West Briton. 


‘For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal.) 


At Levant, on 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


Business in copper at Paris has been rather limited, and prices 
have been comparatively feebly supported. Chilian in bars has 
made 86/.; ditto, ordinary descriptions, 85/.; ditto, in ingots, 90/. ; 
English tough cake, 89/.; and pure Corocoro minerals, 85/. 8s. per 
‘on. At Havre there has been comparatively little business in cop- 

t, and quotations have been, to some extent, nominal. Chilian, 
bry marks, have made 85/, to 86/. per ton; and Lota and Urmeneta, 

i, per ton, The Marseilles copper market has presented a tole- 
Tably firm appearance. The aspect of the German copper markets 

3 experienced very little change. At Rotterdam, tin has been very 
wets disposable Banca has, however, been scarce, and holders have 
mg to sell below 50 fl. Some sales have taken place of dispose- 
2 4 Billiton at 47 fl. to 47} f1.; at the last dates there were offers 
ro ' latter price, but purchasers made default. Tin quotations 
snd P een tending downwards at Paris; Banca, delivered at Havre 
: aris, has made 91/.; Straits ditto, 85/.; and English, delivered 

vre or Rouen, 89/. per ton. The German tin markets have 

en rather weak. The Paris lead market has been retty well sus- 
deliv french lead. delivered at Paris, has made 2) 10s.; Spanish, 
al Bar at Havre, 22/, 8s, ; English, delivered at Havre, 22/, 4s.; 
Ge toe ~— and German, delivered at Paris, 22/. 10s. per ton. The 
sles ead markets have been generally firm. Quotations for 
Sunnie’ ruled tolerably firm at Paris, although transactions have 
10 variati no great activity. At Marseilles there has been little or 

- ton in zine, The German zinc markets have continued firm. 

ios Ge to have attained its lowest price at Paris, and a 

wm ecline in quotations is no longer regarded as possible, 
grat i — to hand in rather small numbers, and they have no 
current piorned they are sufficient, however, to maintain a small 
ing par Or business, The Parisian works producing iron for build- 
wae pone are favoured with a few orders; these orders are al- 
py i waver, for immediate execution ; the rara avis of the mo- 
period, | atge order, with deliveries spread over a lengthened 
tations By St. Dizier district little firmness is remarked in quo- 
connectin Ich are nearly the same as those recently current. In 

titis ee the French budget for 1876 we may note the fact 
of metal Oy eg toexpend 12,920/. in that year in the purchase 
man wtactun t . French Government foundries, and 12,680/. in the 
that 1 eo yom Fg yew ~ — navy, we observe 
Patan ‘opose e expended next year in new con- 
erctions, and 1,000,000/. in repairs. , . 
4» bt a idea of prices in Germany, it may be said that at the 
to the ng of some tenders for the supply of different articles 


ao Alsace-Loraine railways, the following quotations were 


by the end locomotive tyres, in cast-steel, at 21/. 12s, 6d, per ton, 


quantity seein foundry, while the Hoerde Steelworks offered the 


puddled sheet, f 


d at 15/. 4s. in Bessemer steel: 50 axle bars, in 
or tenders, were offered at 12/, 4s., delivered by the 


firm of Dietrich and Co. With regard to another contract for the 
Upper Silesian railways, the following offers were made :—306 
tyres, in cast steel, for locomotives and tenders, at 19/. 15s., by the 
Ruhrort Steelworks, while the Hoerde Steelworks obtained two con- 
tracts for the supply of 3020 puddled steel tyres for carriages, at 
137. 12s. 6d. per ton, and for the supply of 200 carriage wheels in 
forged iron, without tyres, at 1/. 18s, 2d. each. 

The French coal trade does not present any animation, but still 
the downward tendency in prices appears to be checked. There is 
an impression that the next season will be a little less unfavourable 
than the former one. Certain concessions may perhaps still be made, 
but thereisa feeling that present rates will not experience much reduc- 
tion. The season of the year has now arrivedat which the sugarworks 
lay in their supplies. At Paris the coal market is tranquil, and trans- 
actions have languished to some littleextent. M. Krantz, on behalf 
of the Channel Tunnel Commission, has presented his report on 
the establishment of a submarine railway tunnel between England 
and France. The National Assembly has adopted a bill relating to 
the improvement of the canals of the department of the Nord. The 
departments of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais will advance between 
them 236,000/. to the State for the execution of works required for 
the improvement of the canals of Bourbourg, Neufossé, Calais, the 
River Ad, and the Upper Scarpe. The Nord advances 140,000/., and 
the Pas-de-Calais 96,000 The State will pay 4 per cent. per annum 
upon this advance, with 4 per cent. per annum for sinking fund, so 
that the advance will be re-paid by 1892. 

The Belgian coal trade has presented, upon the whole, little change, 
and until September arrives no improvement is expected to be wit- 
nessed in affairs. Stocks in the Mons basin have nearly returned to 
the level at which they stood before the late strike, although deli- 
veries have been made to a certain extent. At Charleroi the de- 
mand for industrial qualities of coal has been almost nil, but there 
have been some contracts for domestic qualities. Freights have 
fallen. In the Liége basin the coal trade has been very quiet; some 
colliery proprietors are selling at cost prices, and even below them. 
The attention of colliery proprietors is being devoted more and 
more to the meansof reducing the cost of production, and especially 
in a reduction in their expenditure for labour. In many collieries 
in the Liége district the miners are now only working five days out 
of six; they might then, probably, earn higher wages even if some 
reduction were made in the rates paid them per day. The men are 
not likely, however, to agree to such a reduction. 

Iron has followed the downward course which pig has exhibited 
for some time past. Present quotations still leave a certain profit 
to the rolling-mills, and they are not expected to go lower. Large 
orders are scarce; the works producing plates are, however, readily 
disposing of their production, which is in demand on English ac- 
count. Orders for merchants’ iron do not arrive very freely, and 
the same may besaid of iron for building purposes, although thisis 
the period of the year when builders are usually employing the 
most iron. The Provincial Council of the Limbourg is endeavouring 
to obtain a suppression of Customs duties upon the northern fron- 
tiers of Belgium, and the establishment of a Customs Union between 
Holland and Belgium. The town of Beaumont is making arrange- 
ments for holding an industrial exhibition in September. The 
shares of the Acoz Forges Company have realised about par; the 
annual meeting of the shareholders has been called for Aug. 3. The 
Kessales Colliery Company has announced an interim dividend for 
1875 at the rate of 1/. 12s. per share, 








THE GOLD FIELDS OF YESSO—NEW MODE OF GOLD- 
WASHING.—No. I. 


The results of a systematic geological examination and survey of 
the more important gold fields of the Island of Yessoare of general 
interest, and as we have been favoured by the officers of the Kaita- 
kushi with the very valuable report of Prof. Henry S. Munrox, 
E.M., of the Imperial College, Tokio,* we are enabled to give not 
only the results of the gold-washing, but of the topographical sur- 
veys, with an outline of the geology of each field, and some observa- 
tions on the so-called copper, lead, and silver mines. The fields 
reported upon are the Toshibetsu, the Kudo, the Esashi, the Matsu- 
mai, the Musa, and the Tokachi, and an abstract of the report upon 
each of these will be in turn given. 

The Toshibetsu gold field, situated on the head waters of the river 
of the same name, is in the province of Iburi, and is most easily 
reached from the east coast, through the valley of the Kunnui river, 
from the head of which there is a bridle path across the hills. The 
Toshibetsu in this part of the valley flows between high hills, about 
1000 or 1200 ft. above the sea, or 800 or 900 ft. above the river. The 
bottom of the valley lies in three, or in some places four, distinct 
terraces, at about 13, 40, 85, and 260 ft. above the river. The ter- 
races are remarkably uniform, falling in level with the fall of the 
river, and keeping always about the same relative height to each 
other and to the bed of the stream. The terraces have a covering 
(thicker on the higher terraces) of sand and clay upon the gravel, 
which forms the terrace, and overlies the bed-rock. The auriferous 
gravels, with their overlying beds of sand and clay, have been de- 
posited in runningwater. Below the alluvial or terrace formations 
are volcanic rocks, in large veins or massive eruptions, penetrating 
the stratified rocks in several places. The stratified rocks, which 
are very recent, are about 3000 (t. thick, and were at first placed in 
one group, the Toshibets; but it is better to consider the newer 
alone, clay rocks and tufas, as belonging to the Toshibetsu group, 
while the less recent underlying shales and sandstones may be styled 
the Chingkombe group; the former, reaching a thickness of over 
2000 ft., are made up of beds of clay rock, pumice tufa, soft sande 
stones, and conglomerates; the latter, over 1000 ft. thick, is com- 
posed of beds of harder shales and sandstones, The material of the 
rocks of both groups is almost exclusively volcanic. Granitic rocks 
occur ina high hill, Tapkop, on the east side of the valley, underly- 
ing the stratified clay rocks and shales. 

To test practically the richness of the gold-bearing gravel large 
measured quantities were carefully washed by the Japanese method, 
and the resulting gold weighed on a delicate assay balance. The 
cradle said to be used by Chinamen in California in re-working the 
old dump heaps and tailings was tried by Mr. Blake on Ponkuroiwa 
when he visited the Toshibetsu, but the results were not very satis- 
factory, and Prof. Munroe was informed that a larger percentage of 
gold was obtained by the Japanese from the same place and at the 
same time. Prof. Munroe also tried the Japanese method in com- 
petition with the long tom. The gravel was very poor, and the 
gold fine. The results show a surprising difference in favour of the 
Japanese method. In one case, washing with a limited supply of 
water, one cubic metre of gravel yielded by the native method 
30°8 mm. of gold, while the long tom saved but 2°6 m m., or about 
1-12th part. In a more favourable locality, washing 3 cubic metres, 
in each case the Japanese method yielded at the rate of 68 m m. per 
cubic metre, while the long tom gave but 18mm. The Professor 
gives avery interesting account of a modification the Japanese used. 
But few tools are required—a tsuru, or pick, for occasionally loosen- 
ing the gravel; two or three special shaped kua, or holes, for work- 
ing the gravel in the stream or washing ditch; a joren, or scoop- 
shaped bamboo basket, for removing the coarse gravel ; two or three 
nekoza, or straw mats, specially made for collecting the gold, or an 
ita, or board, slightly warped and dish-shaped, used as a pan for se- 
parating the gold from the concentratedsand. To these were added 
@ masu,‘or measuring-box, made to hold exactly one-half cubic metre, 
and provided with a fioor of boards to ensure accuracy of measuring. 
To test the gravel of any desired locality a place was selected on a 
small stream, when possible, where there was a good exposure of 
bed-rock a little above the level of the stream, the whole thickness 
of the gravel bed accessible, a velocity of 2 ft. per second either in 
the stream itself or in a washing ditch constructed beside it, and 
sufficient water for washing—60 or 80 cubic feet per minute is the 
most convenient amount, but much less can be used. 

A suitable place found, the bankis cleared of grass, roots, and soil 
—* Geological Survey of Hokkaido. The Gold Fields of Yesso.” A report b; 
Henry 8. Munrox, E.M., Professor of Geology and Mining in the Imperial Col- 
lege, Tokio, and formerly Assistant Geologist and Mining Engineer to the Kaita- 
kushi of Hokkaido. Tokio: The Kaitakushi. 











| for a width of about 3 ft., and from the bed-rock to the top of the 
bank, exposing the whole thickness of the gravel bed. The mea- 
suring box is then placed in position and filled with gravel only, 
boulders of exceptional size being omitted. In the meantime the 
gold washers form a washing ditch by cleaning the bed of the stream 
for a width of 2 or 3 ft., anda length of 15 or 20 ft. When the stream 
is large it is divided, only the amount of water requisite for wash- 
ing being admitted to the ditch. In thus dividing the stream care 
must be taken that the stones of the dividing wall are so placed 
| that all leakage of water is from the main stream into the ditch, 
and that there is no flow outwards, otherwise much of the mea- 
sured gravel with its gold will be lost. These preparations com- 
pleted the gravel is shovelled from the measuring box into the head 
of the washing ditch, and the box re-‘illed with gravel. At the same 
time the gold washers wash and throw out the large stones by hand, 
and separate the smaller stones from the gravel with the joren and 
kua. The rapid current washes out all the clay and fine sand, leay- 
ing only the fine gravel in the stream, Riffles built of flat stones 
are put across the lower end of the ditch to arrest the gravel, and 
to prevent any gold from being carried down stream. When four 
or six boxes of gravel have been shovelled into the water, forming 
a bed of fine gravel about | ft. thick, the washing on mats begins. 
Two or three mats, each 1 ft. wide by 2 ft. long, slightly narrower 
at the lower ends, are placed side by side across the stream, about 
2 ft. below the upper end of the gravel. The upper edges of these 
mats are buried slightly in the gravel, and held in position by the 
foot of the gold washer, usually one man to each mat, the number 
of mats being regulated by the width of the stream, 

These men now carefully hoe the gravel to the head of the mats, 
so that it shall be carried over their surface by the force of the cur- 
rent. Theheavy gold and iron-sand sink between the thick twisted 
strands of straw forming the mat, while the lighter gravel passes 
down stream. The lower ends of the mats are from time to time 
lifted, and folded over the upper portion, to transfer the gold to 
the head of the mat, and to keep the lower part clean. When all 
the gravel in front of the mats has been hoed over their surface the 
men move them about 2 ft. down stream, and begin to work in a 
similar manner on a new portion of gravel thus exposed, Finally, 
after 25 or 30 minutes’ work the mats are removed one by one 
fron the bottom of the stream-folded in both directions under water 
to transfer the material to the middle, and then bent in a trough- 
like form, and jigged with a longitudinal motion under the water 
to separate the lighter sand and gravel which still remain. One 
of the mats is then held in the stream between the ankles of the 
gold-washer, folded lengthwise as a trough, through which the 
water is allowed to flow quietly. A second mat is then seized by 
the ends and folded transversely, the fold being allowed to dip just 
below the water in the trough of the mat below. The mats are so 
woven that this folding opens the crevices between the large trans- 
verse strands. allowing the gold and iron-sand to be washed out by 
the water. By alternately raising each end of the mat while de- 
pressing the other the whole surface is successively washed by the 
stream, and the various strands of the mat being opened and loosened 
by the folding the gold and iron-sand are very completely trans- 
ferred to the lower mat. Ina similar way the concentrated mate- 
rial from all the mats is collected on one, and from this is finally 
transferred to the shallow wooden washing board, This last transfer 
is made with great care in a quiet pool of water, in which place the 
final concentration on the board is effected. 

The separation of the gold from the iron-sand on this board requires 
great care and skill. The board is first floated on the water, and by 
a few oscillatory motions the material is washed to the centre. 
Then it is raised from the water with a number of smart longitu- 
dinal jerks, the effect of which is to bring the heavy material to the 
end next the gold-washer, while the lighter sand flows off gradually 
with the water at the lower end. The board is now brought to the 
surface of the water, the lower end dipping a little below, and with 
one or two gentle swings it is again covered with water, while a 
small quantity of light sand is washed from the lower end. The 
board is now raised with the same dexterous shakes as before, the 
washing being conducted with great care, and but little iron-sand 
being allowed to pass off each time. After five or six minutes most 
of the gold will have been brought to the head of the board, the 
bright yellow grains showing very distinctly in the black sand. 
The gold may be brought more clearly into view by allowing a little 
water to trickle down the inclined board, which washes off the 
black sand, and leaves the gold exposed. The first portion of gold, 
with some of the adjoining iron-sand, being removed, the remaining 
sand is washed a few times, usually yielding one or two grains in 
addition. Finally, the gold and the small quantity of iron-sand 
taken from the board at the same time, having been dried, are sub- 
mitted to a careful separation by blowing; the iron-sand is carried 
off, and the gold remains ready for weighing. In this last separa- 
tion a small magnet is sometimes of assistance in removing large 
grains of iron-sand too heavy to be blown away. 








NEW METHOD OF TREATING MIXED COPPER, SILVER, 
AND GOLD ORES. 


An extension of the Hunt and Douglas copper process so as to 
make it applicable to the production of gold and silver was recently 
patented by Messrs. Douglas, Hunt, and Stewart, and the success 
which has attended its practical application has been very satisfac- 
tory. That the presence of copper in solution as chloride assists the 
extraction of silver from its ores is a fact which is well known and 
taken advantage of; but the peculiarity of the new process consists 
in using with the salt a solution of neutral protochloride of iron in- 
stead of copper pyrites or bluestone. Both chloride and dichloride 
of copper convert the sulphuret of silver into chloride of silver, but 
their use as reagents in the extraction of silver has hitherto been 
limited by their cost; if, however, these chlorides of copper can be 
obtained from the copper ores which are often mixed with the ores 
of silver an important reagent is obtained without cost, while the 
copper is saved and becomes a valuable bye product instead of being 
objectionable. To secure these advantages, Messrs. Douglas, Hunt, 
and Stewart treat silver ores containing copper with a bath of pro- 
tochloride of iron, which reacts with oxide of copper, giving rise 
to chloride and dichloride of copper, the latter of which, like chlo- 
tide of silver, though unsoluble in water, is soluble in brine. The 
essential features of the new process are the choice of suitable ore, 
and the grinding, calcining, and chloridising of it; the treatment 
of the oxydised or chloridised ore with a solution of protochloride 
of iron and salt in order to dissolve out the copper and most of the 
silver, and the precipitation in the metallic state of the copper and 
the silver thus dissolved ; the lixiviation of the sands thus deprived 
of their copper and of part of their silver, with hyposulphite of 
lime to extract the remaining silver, and the precipitation of the 
silver thus dissolved by sulphide of calcium ; and, if gold be present, 
leaching the sands exhausted of copper and silver with chlorinated 
brine and the precipitation of the dissolved gold from this by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen or sulphide of calcium. 

In this method of extracting silver the only reagent consumed is 
the protochloride of iron. The advantages of the system are nu- 
merous. In chlorinating in the furnace silver ores containing base 
metals, such as zinc and lead,a more perfect chlorination is effected 
by mixing them with ores holding copper and iron, and subsequent 
treatment with the bath of protochloride of iron, All the co per 
is recovered ata slight cost. As much copper is extracted from 
unroasted copper ore or regulus as is contained in the state of pro- 
tochloride in the solution from the roasted ore, and that unroasted 
silver-bearing ores or regulus may be decomposed by this solution 
containing chlorides of copper. The metallic silver is obtained per- 
fectly free from base metals by the precipitation with copper, the 
silver left undissolved in the residues yielding a much purer amale 
gam than if the roasted ore had not been previously treated with 
the bath. Gold if present in the ore is left in the best condition, 
either to be chlorinated or to be amalgamated with the chloride of 
silver remaining in the residues, By the removal of the base metals 
before amalgamation a saving of mercury is effected. A great sav- 
ing of salt is effected through the recovery by evaporation of the 
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chlorides usually thrown away in the waste liquors. In treating 
simple ores of silver, or ores of silver containing but little base 
metal, as lead or zinc, the costly operation of roasting with salt 
may be dispensed with, and the inexpensive protochloride of iron 
may be used to produce the chloride of copper necessary for their 
treatment. 

With regard to the importance of the recovery of salt in the ordi- 
nary method of chlorodising silver ores, it will suffice to mention 
that in Stewart’s silver mine in Colorado it was found that 26,258 
gallons of liquors were run off daily from the settlers, which had a 
pee gravity of 12° Beaumé, and contained per gallon 6072 grs. 
of soluble chlorides. There were thus lost 2263 lbs. of chlorides, 
chiefly chlorides of sodium and zinc (which was found as suitable a 
chloridiser as pure salt), whose recovery would reduce the consump- 
tion of salt more than one-half. It appears that at Ore Knob Cop- 
per Mine, N.C., they obtain by the Hunt and Douglas process from 
acopper pyrites dressed up to 54 produce 2100 Ibs. of copper for 
$77, or at the rate of 3% cents per lb. To permit of an estimate 
being formed as to the practicability of making the process remune- 
rative elsewhere, it may be stated that the prices paid were for 7 cords 
of wood, $7; to 21 men, at seven furnaces, at $1 = $21 ; to four men 
charging furnaces and tanks, and four emptying tanks and removing 
residues, at 75 cents = $6; to two men attending tanks, $2; fore- 
man, $2; chemist, $3; for 525 lbs. of salt, $6°56; and for 1470 lbs. 
of ironat 2c. = $2940; making $76°96inall. Thecost of the plant 
required for the process is small. The furnaces are simple and in- 
expensive in construction, and require about 25,000 bricks each. 
The tanks cost complete about $60 each, and the labour employed 
need not be skilled nor high-priced, as the ordinary labourers of the 
country can in a short time be trained to the routine of the work. 
Both the copper and the mixed ore processes appear well worthy 
of a trial in this country, and there can belittle question that in the 
hands of competent men it could be made very remunerature. 








SIGNAL APPARATUS FOR COLLIERIES, 
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The importance of reliable and readily intelligible signals for col- 
lieries has been so long recognised that a large number of inventors 
have given their attention to the question of producing an appa- 
ratus at once cheap, efficient, and not liable to get out of order; and 
the ideas as to the best means of securing these advantages have 
been very various. By far the greater number of practical men, 
however, are in favour of the bell, owing to the sound produced 
being so entirely dissimilar to any other, which is not the case with 
the whistle and some other instruments that have been suggested, 
that there is no liability to accident arising from confusion or mis- 
apprehension. The patent signal bell recently introduced by Mr. 
W. Leech, of the Pepper Mill Brass Foundry, Wigan, appears to have 
given thorough satisfaction, so that a brief outline of the invention 
will be generally interesting. The object of the invention, which is 
equally applicable to collieries, mines, and all other underground 
works, is to combine visible and audible signals from the persons 
at the bottom of the shaft to the engineer at the pit mouth, such 
signal remaining visible until the engine has commenced to wind 
up, and then returning sutomatically to zero, The audible signal is 
-produced by means of a bell provided with a hammer connected by 
a lever to a cord or wire, which extends to the bottom of the pit or 
shaft, and the audible signals are given by one or more strokes (or 
as they are called “ knocks”) on this bell. The visible signal is 
given by means of a pointer and dial placed in front of the bell,and 
connected with the lever above named by a ratchet wheel and pawl 
(or otherwise) in such a manner that each time the wire is pulled 
the pointer is moved one division on the dial, so that the pointer in- 
dicates the number of “knocks” given on the bell, The pointer 
remains at the particular division corresponding with the number 
of “ knocks” given until the engine commences to wind up, when a 
finger raised by a cam or-eccentric in direct connection by worm or 
_other gearing with the engine lifts the pawl out of the ratchet 
wheel, and a coiled spring on the axis of the pointer brings the 
latter back to the “zero” point, ready to indicate another signal, 

The details of the apparatus by which the signals are made will 
be readily understood. An ordinary dial with nine divisions num- 
bered against the sun from 0 to 8 forms the front of the apparatus, 
the back view of which, the bell being removed, is shown in the above 
diagram, the index finger being, of course, carried upon the central 
barrel like the hour-hand of a watch; a and / represent the dial 
and pointer respectively, both of which it is unnecessary to show ; 
ec, cis the bell. The pointer is moved by means of a lever d, d, to 
the upper end of which is attached a cord e, e, which passes over 
pulleys or otherwise to the bottom of the shaft. The lever d, d, 
earries a pawl f, f, which acts upon a ratchet wheel g, y, having 
inine teeth, and fixed upon the axis of the pointer ), >. ‘thus each 
time that the. cord is pulled the pointer is moved one division of the 
dial, a retaining pawl, 2, keeping it in its place until released, when 
a coiled spring 7, 7, brings the pointer back to zero. To prevent the 
-pointer from moving beyond the figure 8 the ninth tooth is partly 
cut away, so that the pawl does not act upon it. The apparatus 
may, of course be constructed so as to give any other number of 
signals more or less than eight. Each time that the lever d, d, is 
pulled over it comes against a projection on the hammer 2, 2, and 
causes it to strike the bell, and thus the number of times that the 
cord has been pulled is indicated both by the position of the pointer 
and the number of strokes sounded upon the bell. ; 

Beneath the pawls f and A isa finger /, /, which is placed in direct 
connection with the enginein such a way that as soonas the engine 
«commences to wind up it causes this finger to raise the pawls f and 
A out of the teeth of the ratchet-wheel g, g, when the coiled spring 
# on the axis of the pointer immediately returns the latter back to 
zero ready for another signal. This may be done in a variety of 
‘ways. but)in the arrangement shown in the drawing the finger /, é, 
is,attached to, or forms part of, a level m, m, the other end of which 
earries a bow), which at each revolution of the upright spindle 
n,n, isdepressed by a pin or projection 0,0, At the lower end of 


the spindle x, 2, is a toothed wheel, which is driven by the worm, 
or other gearing, from the engine. It will at once be seen that as 
soon asthe engine commences to wind up the pin, 0, 0, depresses one 
end of the lever m, m, and causes the finger /, /, at its other end to 
raise both of the pawls f and /, and allows the coiled spring to 
return the pointer back to zero. 

The advantage of Mr. Leech’s arrangement is obvious; the mo- 
mentary inattention of the engineer at the pit mouth cannot be 
disastrous, as is possible with existing arrangements, since should 
he have the slightest doubt as to the signal which had been given 
the dial will instantly set him right. None of the parts of the ap- 
paratus being new any ordinary workman will be able to attend 
to them, whilst the combination forms a really new and valuable 
invention, worthy of extensive adoption. 








NEW DOUBLE-ACTING ATMOSPHERIC ENGINE, 


The inventor of this engine is Mr. PAUL NOLET, jun., of St. Aignan- 
sur-Cher, France, a student of Engineering at University College, 
London. He was long ago struck with the difficulty which besets 
small manufacturers in obtaining motive power for their lathes and 
looms at places which are otherwise eligible for carrying on their 
trades. Unless their work is extensive enough to enable them to 
keep a steam-engine going for their own especial behoof, they are 
almost inevitably obliged either to take workrooms in the near 
neighbourhood of some larger manufacturer from whom they can 
rent the power they want, or to put up with clumsy and inconve- 
nient modes of generating it for themselves by manual or pedal 
labour. The usefulness to such persons of any method of supplying 
them with motive power at their own homes or workshops—power 
which they may proportion exactly to their requirements, and regu- 
late at their pleasure—must be apparent to everyone. How to 
supply power of this nature to such persons was the problem Mr. 
Nolet set himself to solve, and his solution of it is the “ double- 
acting atmospheric engine” of which the accompanying diagram 
is a section. 

In seeking for a solution of his problem Mr, Nolet seems to have 
hit upon a principle applicable to innumerable cases other than the 
specific one he had in view. In fact, his engine turns out to bea 
means by which motive force, from whatever source obtained, may 
be transformed into atmospheric force, and so transmitted undi- 
minished and without danger or inconvenience to, practically, any 
distance. 

If, for instance, a waterfall exists several miles away from the most 
convenient situation for a saw-mill on the hills, or a spinning-mill in 
the valley, it may, nevertheless, be made available for their use; or 
the power generated by a single steam-engine may be distributed 
over an entire quarter of a town—through workshops, on every 
floor. It seems, too, that the engine may be employed to work the 
rock-drilling and boring machines used in mining and tunnelling, 
as conveniently as, and probably more safely than, the hydraulic 
or compressed air methods now in use. Indeed, there is no reason 
why domestic machinery of many kinds should not eventually be 
driven by it. 









































The machine represented in the diagram consists of two cylin- 
ders, C and C’, placed end to end and hermetically separated. In 
these cylinders work two pistons, A and A’, connected by a 
parallelogram of rods, B, B, B, B; at the bottom of each cylinder 
is an opening, O and O', by means of which they are brought into 
alternate communication with an exhauster and with the atmo- 
sphere. The pistons being in the position shown in the drawing, 
te, A at the top, and A' at the bottom of its stroke, O' (the opening 
in C’) is placed in communication with the atmosphere, and O (the 
opening in C) in communication with an exhauster; the air in the 
cylinder C is removed, and the atmospheric pressure on the surface 
of the piston A causes it to descend, whilst the admission of air into 
the cylinder C’, through O', allows A’ to ascend without any obstacle. 
When A has reached the bottom of its stroke the communication is 
reversed (by the method presently described), O' is placed in com- 
munication with the vacuum, O with the atmosphere; and the same 
operation is repeated, but in the opposite direction—A’ descends to 
its former position, whilst A again ascends. An alternate horizontal 
motion is thus produced which may, of course, be changed into cir- 
cular motion by any of the ordinary mechanical methods, 
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Fig, 2 shows how the alternate communication of the cylinders 
with the exhauster and with the atmosphere is brought about. O and 
O' correspond with the O and O'in fig. 1; T is a plug pierced in two 
places, which works in the chamber M. It is connected with, and 
worked by, an eccentric attached to the fly-wheel. In the position 
shown in the drawing (which corresponds to that of the pistons in 
fig. 1) the right hand aperture in the plug is continuous with the 
opening O in the cylinder C, and places it in communication with 
the vacuum pipe; at the same time the left hand aperture in the 
plug is continuous with O' and places C’ in communication with the 
atmosphere. At the moment the pistons are at the end of their 
stroke (t.e., when A reaches the bottom of the cylinder C) the ec- 
centric drives the plug T to the end of the chamber M. The right 
hand aperture in the plug is then continuous with the bent tube 
connected with O' and brings C’ in its turn into communication with 
the vacuum, whilst the left hand aperture becomes continuous with 
the bent tube connected with O, and places C in communication 
with the atmosphere. This movement, too, is reversed with the 
opposite stroke of the pistons, and so the alternate horizontal mo- 
tion is kept up. 

Of course the mere connection of the vacuum pipe with an ex- 
hauster offers no difficulty. It may be by means of a pipe laid like 
an ordinary gas pipe, and its length is practically immaterial to the 
working of the machine. That such pipes can be laid down and a 
vacuum produced in them over considerable distances the successful 
working of the pneumatic dispatch has abundantly demonstrated. 

The whole of the details of the arrangements for distributing the 
power will very much resemble those now in use for distributing 
gas and water. A large air-pump worked by the available water or 
steam power, mains radiating through the streets, service pipes to 
the various floors of houses and manufactories, and separate stop- 
cocks which will enable each operative to connect and disconnect his 
lathe or loom or other machine at pleasure. The simplicity of the | 
idea certainly appears to be on a par with its possible usefulness, | 
and this is, after all, the measure we must apply in judging of any | 
invention. Anyhow, it seems to mark Mr. Nolet as possessing the 





esprit mechanique in a considerable degree, and gives reason to hope 





much for his future usefulness if he de : ter 

problems of this nature, and bringing 7 cation to solyj 

small independent workmen the advantages of appli of the Many 
resent, from their costliness, can only be enjo ae Which at 
acturers and their employees. yee by large many. 








MAY AN ILLEGAL ASSOCIATION BE Wounp-pp 2__y; 
Malins has had before him, in the case of the South oe Chaneell 
Steamship Company, a petition to wind up compalecrite” Atlantic 
registered company, under section 199 of the Com om Y, 88 an 
an association which was admittedly illegal in its oak inal 
tion. The petitioners were the solicitors to the fon hal const 
its inception in 1871 down to its metamorphosis into oe from 
pany in May, 1874, The number of persons who signed ted com- 
agreement was 74, and the number of shares they repr © origi 
191, Among them were the Marquis of Bute, Sir WV — Wag 
and Mr. Alexander Brogden. The adventure was not pr ft > 
in May, 1874, an attempt to obtain further capital by * table, and 
Association into a limited company was made, but this. Urning the 
ing, it was sought to raise 85,000/. by debentures, to be chee 

? up . 


the original members. Only 42,000/. was raised in +h; 

the debts were found to pone le to 98,0002. Tn May, 72: While 
ing of shareholders, a resolution was passed to wind-v = & meet. 
When it was ascertained that the only assets in the hango emt. 
liquidators were 13,000/. and two steamships, which Pose 8 of the 
to a debenture mortgage, it was deemed advisable to a i Subject 
Court of Chancery for an order to wind-up the associatins Y to the 
sorily as an unregistered company. The Vice-Chancello et 
opinion that this was meant to be an unlimited company pe of 
extraordinary it might appear that a body of influential ion 
and gentlemen should have failed to avail themselves of the Li a 
Liability Acts. This being an illegal association because — 
gistered, although consisting of more than 20 members it Not re. 
mitted that an application by one of its members to wind it oe 
not succeed. Then, wasa creditor who had notice of its illegal 
stitution, or who ought to have known it, in any better er “aad 
The present petitioners, the solicitors to Lord Bute were pine me 
the formation of the association, and ought to have otteaa 
members that their constitution was illegal. They could - the 
ailowed now to avail themselves of the machinery of the a ” 
the provisions of which they chose to disregard. The petition » dan 
fore, would be dismissed, with costs. ead 





EDUCATIONAL GEOLOGY.—More than half a cen 
Thomas Sopwith, M.A., F.R.S., added largely to the 
then infant science of geology by constructing a number of small 
models representing geological phenomena. He states that he wag 
often surprised by unexpected results obtained in this way, not on] 
as regards the arrangements of stratified rocks, but as showing the exp} uy 
of difficult prob:ems which were best demonstrated by means of mentee 
The costliness of the models prohibited their extensive use, and to commen 
objection Mr. Sopwith has prepared a series of six, which ean be pce me Yay 
parativelycheaply. Heexplains that in thus reducing the number of models from 
twelve to six he has kept in view that minuteness of detail is not so much fet 
as it was 30 yearsago. Thus, for example, the second of the original pom ee nvr 
exhibited the’succession of seams in the North of England coal district tocupennaet 
by information in greater detail in recent geological and mining works ete 
rich abundance have been published since then, and especially so in the walealte 
publications of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers ‘An addi. 
tional separation in one of the new models makes its explanatory of two of the 4 
series, and without diminishing the instructive parts of the design the omission of 
some subdivisions of strata gives greater prominence to the principal points to be 
elucidated. In these alterations he has gladly availed himself of the advice of 
some eminent geologists of the present time, including Sir Charles Lyell, to whom 
the models and the description of them were to have been dedicated, and who was 
justly esteemed as being at the very head of geological science. The New series 
embraces models showing —stratified rocks and valley of denudation, dislocation of 
strata in carboniferous rocks, surface indications of coal, overcutting of strata, 
undercutting of strata, and intersection of mineral veins. Under the title of 
‘Description of a series of Elementary Geological Models illustrating the Nature 
of Stratification, heer of Denudation, the Effects produced by Faults or Disloca- 
tions, Intersection of Mineral Veins, &ce. With notes on the Construction of large 
geological models. By T. Sopwith, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8., &c. (London : Mitehell 
and Sons, Parliament-street ; James Tennant, Strand), a new edition of Mr. 80 
with’s well-known pamphlet adapted to the new series of models hasbeen published 
and is so arranged that it may be studied either with or without the models them. 
selves although a constant reference to them is of course a very material assistance 
to the comprehension of the subject. These models should certainly be in every 
technical school where subjects connected with mining are taught, and students 
may well be congratulated upon so ready a means of acquiring sound practical 
knowledge being placed within their reach. 


tury ago Mr, 
interest in the 





Uritistne WAsTE Hrat.—In the ‘annual report of the Associa 
tion of Engineers educated at the Liége School, the Belleville boiler 
is recommended as excellent. The most important point is to 
make the furnace and boiler independent of each other. The chim- 
ney must have a height of 15 to 20 metres, and a diameter equal to 
the flue. The hot channels, which lead the flames to the boiler, have 
the same cross section as the chimney, and the number of elements 
of the boiler should be such that the sum of the transverse sections between the 
tubes of a horizontal series is equal to the cross section of the flue or chimney. 
Experience enables us to assume that for 4000 to 5000 kilos (4 to 5 tons) of coal 
consumed in 24 hours, witha furnace running continuously, a boiler of 50 nominal 
horse-power is sufficient to reduce the temperature of the gases, which have passed 
it, to a point below the melting point of lead. The effective action will equal one 
half or one-fourth of the nominal power of the boiler. The feed-pump must be 
of such dimensions that the hoiler is fed continuously; the cross section of the 
pump-piston must be three or four times larger than that of the plunger-piston. 
The tubes should be cleaned, and this is easily done, every three to six weeks, ac- 
cording to the quality of the water employed. In the heat pipes, as well as at the 
lower end of the chimney, openings are left for removing the ashes that are car- 
ried along. The exterior of the boiler must be frequently cleaned, so that thedraft 
of the furnace be not injured by the soot collected on the tubes. It is recom- 
mended to insert between the boiler and the furnace a canal of refractory masonry, 
with thick walls, and 4 to 6 metres long, since in this case the resulting loss of heit 
would be only trifling, and the damper, which would be inserted close to the 
boiler, would not be so easily attacked. This damper should best be madeof 
strong iron plates, 12 to 15 millimetres thick. It is also an advantage to keep the 
boiler continually in use, in order to avoid loss of heat due to frequent interrup- 
tions. If the distance between the furnace and the engine to be run is great this 
should not be considered an obstacle, since steam. can be led 100 to 150 metres 
without injury if the steam-pipes are well isolated, elastic compensating pieces 10 
serted at definite distances, and the steam be passed through an apparatus for 
collecting the condensation water before it enters the engine. 





MInInG MACHINERY IN CaLtFornta.—The hoisting works for 
the California and Consolidated Virginia Mines, now in course of 
manufacture at the Pacific Ironworks, is probably the most massive 
mining machinery ever made. It is to be used on the joint shaft 
of the two great mines. These hoisting works are being made on 
the same principle as those at the Mount Diablo Coal Mines. The hoisting 1 done 
from the engine-shaft, there being no spur-wheels. This will be the first one ot 
of the kind on the Comstock, and is of a capacity to hoist 4000 ft. There are “ 
engines, 26 in. bore and 6 ft. stroke, fitted with balance poppet valves and cross 
cut-off. The cylinders are very pondrous, weighing 16,900 Ibs. each. The 
plates will weigh between 16,000 and 17,000]bs. each. There will be one engine 00 
each end of the shaft, the distance between them being 24 ft. from centre to centre. 
The shaft is 16 in. in diameter in the main journals, and 18 in, where the reels are 
to be placed. Double reels for flat wire-rope are to be used. The reels com: 
mence at 6 feet, and wind up to 14 feet in diameter. The engines are v4 
plied with two steam breaks, one for each reel, and also a hand break “ 
each reel. The steam break is so arranged that the breakman or the pave 
can put it on at pleasure, and and if the cage should rise higher than LF ge 
a connection is automatically made, so that the steam is at once shut off parcel 
main engines and the steam-brake applies itself, thus making accident impor i 
There are six tubular boilers, 54 in. in diameter and 16 ft. long. Only four son 
be used at a time, the other two being reserved for emergencies. Globe valves us 
used to connect any pair at will. The clutches to throw the engines into oii 
weigh 4500 lbs. each, and have wronght-iron bands shrunk around them for . A 
tional strength. There are no gear-wheels at all, and the two fly whicels act 
brake wheels. Everything will be fitted up in the shop before being myer 
The excavations for the reception of this massive machinery at the mine are re 0 
completed, and the anchor bolts and plates are being placed in position rea “nas 
commence the mason work. It is stated that a duplicate of this machinery ; 
been contracted for by the Lady Washington Mining Company on the Coms' 
—San Francisco Stock Exchange, 





— P f 
IMPROVED SToNE BREAKER.—According to the invention 0 
Messrs. BRADLEY and MADDERSON, of Great Ayrton, a horizontal r jever is 
is combined with two toggles, two moveable and two fixed jaws. The waft 
mounted on a cross shaft between the side frames of the machine, the gre en 
passing the centre of one end of the lever. To the other end of the eS 
of a short connecting rod is attached, the centre upon which it works belne® 
in an eccentric hole in the rocking lever, the other end of the connecting © te top 
connected by an eccentric or other suitable means to the main shaft. the rece 
aud bottom of the faee of the rocking lever an aperture is bored out yf i 
tion of the toggle seat. The two sets of jaws are placed one aboveé the 1 with 9 
front of the lever, each of the moveable jaws being provided at their — 
toggle seat corresponding to those formed in the lever, and conn bte with 
by means of a toggle, the toggle connecting the upper moveable ja¥ with the 
upper portion of the lever being of greater length than that conm machine the 
lower pair of jaws. When motion is given to the main shaft of the upper 
horizontal level is caused to rock or vibrate, thus alternately actuating») poet 
and lower movable jaws, the material under treatment passipg rom 
pair of jaws to the lower. 
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IE DIFFERENTIAL EXPANSIVE PUMPING ENGINE. | which expansion maybe: carried! to: a great extent with a: piston | 
Tue chief peculiarity in the invention of Mr. Henry Davey (of | speed not too great for astuating: Lave daring oe ge one 
Messrs, Hathorn, Davis, Campbell, and Davey), of dai h requiring a heavy moving: mass; making iti practicable to secure 
nee, Srey ee meee avey), of Leeds, is, a8 has | geonomy of fuel with a: comparatively small outlay of capital,.and 
analy hve explained in the Journal, the simple manner in which | greatly reduced expenditure: in maintenance. In the: differential 
the engine is made perfectly safe in working under all conditions of | engine the main slide or other valves-receive their motions from a _ 
load, automatically and instantly varying its supply of steam with lever to the centre of which they are connected. This lever receives 
a minute increase or decrease of resistance; the distribution of | two motions, one derived from the main moving parts of the engine | 
pe ey such that the pumping is performed without shock, | by another ‘lever of the first order, which, receiving the full motion | 
pam M es the pressures suddenly and greatly vary. In designing’ of the piston at the long end, imparts from its short limb the amount 
kinds . machinery, as also in designing steam machinery of all | of motion suitable to the working of the valve, and another motion 
mrad three great questions which should be thoroughly and | derived from a subsidiary’piston. This subsidiary piston receives 
jo — considered are—eeonomy of fuel, economy of maintenance, | its motion from the steam 1m the main slide chest by means of a small 
Wes aise of construction. The importance of economy in fuel | valve, and gives motion to @ cataract piston working ina cylinder | 
eae nee keonly realised than at the present time, notwithi- | filled with water which eseapes from side to side through small 
eum le great advances which have been made to reduce the | openings that can be regulated at pleasure: This cataract regulates 
of ool whia Our steam-engines consume annually 37,000,000 tons | the speed of the subsidiary piston, and consequently the motion of 
15a, pet gs the present moment may, perhaps, be reckoned at | the end of the lever to which itisattached. = 
% per neg representing over 27,000,000/. sterling ; an economy of} The Differential Hydraulic Pumping Engine, illustrated above, 
annually ee therefore, effect a saving of nearly 7,000,000/.| has many applications. Itis employed in pumping from the bottom 
consumption t preg omg ag eg it is not unusual to find a| to a point some distance up the pit, where the main pumping-engines 
bene. pee rom 12 Ibs, to 14 lbs. of coal per horse-power per are situated, or it may be worked from a natural head of water, or | 
that nen — engine will work with less than one-fourth from an accumulator. The principle of its action is that of em- | 
° Cornish uel. 2458 9 ploying water at a given head to raise a larger quantity against a 
@; it iso Sep. sam as Mr. Davey explains, is a very costly ma-| less head. In hilly mining districts water may be accumulaled at 
to thake it n y single acting, and it requires a great moving mass | a& high elevation, and conducted to the mine in pipes, there employed 
canit be oa to employ a high degree of expansion; nor in one of those engines to pump the water from the mine. In this 
the mass = repaint without making it necessary to Increase | way the cost of steam-power may often be saved. These engines 
pansion teniet be practical limit, or to employ a low ratio of ex-| are also suitable for accumulating power and transmitting it from 
r Dave 7 ving @ great waste of fuel. To meet these difficulties | one point to another far distant. For example, water flowing from 
y designed the compound differential expansive engine, in | an elevation on one side of a valley may be made to pump water to 
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aihigher elevation. either on the same or on the opposite side, and 
there stored foruse, or employedin giving motion to machinery, or 
for any other purposes. The upper illustration represents the com- 
pound differential engine as applied for town water supply, while 
the lower engraving represents one of a pair of engines made to 
raise 1000 gallons per minute 300 ft. high. In this engine there is 
no piston, neither is there any internal packing or slide valve to 
get out of order. The packing is-all applied in stuffing-boxes. The 
valves are gun-metal mitre-valves with large areas, producing no 
throttling, and will work under the heaviest pressures without ex- 
cessive wear. The engine is under self-control by means of the dif- 
ferential gear. 

The list of engines at work or in course of construction affords 
abundant evidence that the merits of the invention have been largely 
appreciated. One raises 6900 gallons per hour 1000 ft.; others 
78,000 gallons 240 ft.; 90,000 gallons 420 ft.; and two 120,000 gal- 
lons 600 ft. Numerous others are lifting from 1200 to 72,000 gal- 
lons per hour from 80 to 910 ft., and in every case they seem to have 
given perfect satisfaction, Mr. Lishman, of the Newbottle Colliery 
office, writing that he is happy to bear testimony to the satisfactory 
working of the compound differential engine supplied to Earl 
Durham’s “ Herrington Winning” some months ago. He adds that 
he has “ had considerable experience in the working of pumping 
engines in sinking pits, but never one that he was so satisfied with 
as the ‘differential.’ From what he has seen of it he believes that 
it is equally suitable for forcing or lifting. Everyone who has seen 
the engine is much pleased with it.” And others who have had it 
in use give equally gratifying accounts of its working. 

The invention has already been brought largely into use, and as 
it becomes more extensively known will, doubtless, be still more 
generally appreciated. 
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IMPORTANT TO COLLIERY OWNERS. | 
PATENT cieawe pumps, HAMILTON WOODS AND CO, 


Awarded the only 
Prize Medal for 
Vertical Steam Pumps 


SLUICE VALVES 
HYDRANTS, 


A supplied to 


at the Pomona Show, 
Manchester, Nov., 1874. 
FOR FORCING 
WATER OUT OF MINES, 
FEEDING BOILERS, AND | 
ALL PUMPING PURPOSES. 


Prices and testimonia!s on applica- 


WATERWORKS and LOCAL BOARDS. 





SOCKET AND FLANGE VALVES, 
up to 12in., KEPT IN STOCK, 


Proved up to 200 Ibs. per square inch. 








HYDRANTS, 


ee With Gun-Metal Screws, Valves, and Nuts. 
HULME & LUND, BALL HYDRANTS 
PATENTEES, ALL 2ANTS. 


AIR VALVES 


BLAST FURNACES. 
Price Lists on application. 


Liver Foundry, Ordsall Lane, Salford. 





WILBURN IRONWORKS, 
Wilburn-street, Regent-road, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER 


FOR 





—w 








| AND 


BARROWS 







STEWART, 


Engineers, 


BANBURY, 


MANUFACTURE 
Semi- 
Portable 


AND 


Vertical = — 
STEAM ENGINES, ror PIT SINKING 


WINDING COAL, PUMPING, &c. 


Also COMBINED MILLSand ENGINES for Grinding Slag, Sand, 
Mortar, &c. 
Specifications and prices on application. 








$50 SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 167. VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. LONDON EXHIBITION, 1874. CORNWALL POLYTECHNIC 
. SOCIETY, 1867 ang 1878 





TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN, 


10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, E.C,, 


AND BIRMINGHAM. (TANGYE BROTHERS), CORNWALL WORKS, SOHO, 


THE “SPECIAL” DIRECT-ACTING STEAM PUMP 


| Over 12,000 tN ust IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. ROG! 
SUCCESSFULLY ADOPTED IN A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES IN THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 
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PAIR OF THE “SPECIAL” DIRECT-ACTING STEAM PUMPS SUI 


TABLE FOR HIGH LIFTS IN MINES, SIMILAR TO MANY SUPPLIED BY TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN. 





The following extract from a letter, received by Tangye Brothers | Extract from a letter received by Tangye Brothers and Holman from Extract from the Official Report of the Commission of the German 
and Holman from J. Bigland, Esq., dated Feb. 25, 1875, refers to W.H. Eagland, Esq.,dated Feb. 27, 1875, in reference toa“Special”, Empire on the Vienna Exhibition of 1873, treating on Pumping 


a “Special” Direct-acting Steam Pumping Engine supplied four Direct-acting Steam Pumping Engine supplied two years ago to tngines :— 

years ago to Messrs. Joseph Pease and Partners, for the Adelaide the West Yorkshire [ron and Coal Company near Leeds, to throw “Contrary to these older pumping engines exhibited, there is now pong er 
Colliery, Bishop Auckland. The engine is throwing about 8000 16,000 gallons per hour, 465 feet high, in one direct lift :— where the — ae at ae (‘ SPECIAL’) Dene rncars. Tangye, at 
gallons per hour, 1040 feet high, in one direct lift :— “It is at work night and day. Our man goes down to the pump twice a day pe ny ape They do much’ duty combined with great compactness. They 


“The underground pumping engine at Adelaide Colliery is working night and (Ten A.M. and Four p.M.), to supply the tallow cups. After this it is left every: Gigsnense entirely with the troublesome rod arrangement, giving often rise to #0, 
day. It does its work satisfactorily, and gives us very little trouble. Some ofthe ay till he comes next morning, when he goes down aguin at Ten A.M. as before. pages, so that they will be applied shortly to a great extent, and are already 0 
eup leathers which form the plunger packing have worked three months. The The only repairs the pump has had for 12 months are one bucket, which had worked | jy, many localities. There is no doubt that this in every respect practical system 
working barrel is in beautiful condition. The average duration of the valve seats Since we got the pump, and one valve seat, but no valve, so it has cost very little. will command a general adaptation.” 
is about eight mouths; they work and keep tight as long as there is a bit of them Its first lift is 70 yards perpendicular, then the water passes up pipes for half a 
left. I expect the valves (Holman’s patent) and the buffers will last as long as the mile, ascending another 70 yards, and then another perpendicular pipe of l5 yards 
eolliery.” —total, 155 yards vertical height.” 


200 SIZES AND COMBINATIONS OF THESE PUMPS ARE NOW MADE. 


The following are a few of the Sizes for High Lifts in Mmes:— 
































, } | | ] | | } | 21 
Diameter of Steam Cylinder ......... In} 7 8! 9 9 10 10| 12 | 12 12 14; 14 | 14 | 16 16 16 16| 18; 18 18 18 | 21 2 1 
Ditto of Water Cylinder ......... In. 3 3 3 4 3 4 3 | 4 5 4 5 6 | 4 5 | 6 7| 5 6 7 Ss; 3 4g| % 
Length of stroke ...............ss0secceeees In.| 24 24 24 24 36 24 36| 36 36 36| 36| 36] 36 36| 36) 36) 48) 36 36] 36) 48) 7990 | 9730 
Gallons per hour approximate ............ 1830 | 1830 | 1830 | 3250 | 1830 3250 | 1830 | $250 5070 | 3250 | 5070 | 7330 | 3250 | 5070 | 7330 | 9750 | 5070 | 7330 | 9750 13,000) 5070 | 4 
Height in feet to which water can be | | | ane 740 | 5M 
raised with 40 lbs. pressure per sq.in.$ | 325 | 425, 540!) 300! 665 375) 960! 540 345 735! 470 | 330, 960° 615 | 496| 312, 775| 540 400] 300 | 1058) § 
of steam or compressed air at pump | 
| { | | | | | Rica es 
CONTINUED. 
ae | aoe | ra | | | | eo| ga] # 
Diameter of Steam Cylinder ......... In.j} 21; 21; 21 24 24 24 24 ot 26 26 26 26 26 30} 30, 30 30 30 32 $2 | 32) 13 14 
Ditto of Water Cylinder ......... In| 8 9| 10 6} 7 8} 9) 10] 7 8 9/ 10; 12 8 9; 10; 12) 14 $s; 2] St ai¢ 
Length of stroke ..........ccecceceecescees In.| 36 36 36 48 48, 48/ 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 | 48 48 48 48 48 48 - 48 | 39,000 40,000 
Gallons per hour approximate ............ | 13,000} 16,519) 20,000) 7330 | 9750 | 13,000] 16,519 20,000] 9750 | 13,000 16,519 20,000 30,000 13,000} 16,519) 20,000) 30,000) 40,000, 13,000, 16,519) 20,000} 99, 
Height in feet to which water can be} | rea | 625 | 426 38 
raised with 40 lbs. pressure per sq. in. 413 | 326 | 264| 960/ 700/ 540| 427° 345) 827| 633 | 500| 405| 282) 840| 665 540 | 375 | 275 960 | 758 | 625 | 4 ; 
of steam or compressed air at pump ] | | | | | | = I 
PRICES OF ABOVE ON APPLICATION.—FOR SIZES AND PRICES OF PUMPS FOR LOWER LIFTS SEE SEPARATE LIST. _ Stean 
HOLMAN’S PATENT CONDENSER will be found a great acquisition to all kinds of Steam Pumps, as not only is the exhaust steam completely condensed, and the anneyene, os Pomp. Tak 
blowing off entirely got rid off, but a vacuum is obtained in the steam cylinder saving from 20 to 50 per cent. iv fuel, and increasing to a considerable extent the economy and efficiency ° Engir 
NORTH OF ENGLAND HOUSE , .  TANGYE BROTHERS AND RAKE, 8ST. NICHOLAS BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE. Ma 


BOTUH WALES HOUSE ie ‘ TANGYE BROTHERS AND 8TEEL, Tredegar Place, NEWPORT, Mon. ; and Oxford Buildings, SWANSEA. 
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THE “LEVET” ROCK DRILL. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


THE SACCHARUM WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
ANGLO-BAVARIAN BREWERY. 


| 
GENTLEMEN, — We have much pleasure in stating that the 
| “ STANDARD” Steam Pumps supplied to us for these works, and 
I hereby certify that thenew Rock Drill of C. Levet’s System for our Brewery at Shepton Mallet, give us entire satisfaction. 
has worked at the Blanzy Mines since Nov. 20 without there | The two first we had from you have been in use for 12 months, 
being the slightest necessity for repair. Its results:up to this | and they are still in good working order. THkY ARK ENTIRELY 





COPY OF TESTIMONIAL FROM THE ENGINEER, BLANZY 
MINES, FRANCE. Feb, 25, 1875. 


date have been superior to the other Rock Drillsemployed in FREE FROM THE NOISE IN WORKING WHICH ALL OTHER STEAM 
the said mines. (Signed) PUMPS WE HAVE TRIED ARE SUBJECT TO; they throw a large 

THE ENGINEER OF THE Muves) PouMAIREAU. quantity of liquor fully equal to the amount named in your Cir- 
cular, and we can’ confidently recommend them in preference to 
any other:pumps*we have used. Yours truly 


(Signed) HILL, GARTON, AND CO. 





FOR PARTICULARS OF 


ma DRILLS, AIR COMPRESSORS, COAL CUTTERS, “STANDARD” PUMPS, 


AND ALL neat MINING MACHINERY, APPLY TO 


CHARLES HARWOOD & OC0O,, 


St. Stephen’s Chambers, oe _crpmgmaes Moorgate-street, 
LONDON, Za 


GEORGE ANGUS AND COMPANY, 


ST. JOHN’S LEATHER AND INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Every description of Leather, India-rubber, and Gutta-percha for Engineering and General Mechanical 
__ purposes. | 


The ONLY PRIZE awarded for “FUEL ECONOMISERS” at the Vienna, Paris, and Moscow Exhibitions, was given to 


GREEN'S PATENT FUEL “ECONOMISER. 


INDISPENSABLE APPENDAGE TO STEAM BOILERS. 




















In operation to SAVES 
upwards of 20 to 25 per cent. 
2,550,000 hp. of Fuel. 





MOSCOW, 1872. VIENNA, 1873. PARIS, 1867, 


EDWARD GREEN AND SON, Engineers and Sole Makers, 14, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester. 


ALSO LONDON, GLASGOW, DUSSELDORF, &c.—WORKS: WAKEFIELD. 


‘THE ‘BURLEIGH “ROCK BORING COMPANY, "LIMITED, 


100, KING STREET. MANCHESTER. RICHARD MOTTRAM, Secretary. 
For Sinking Shafts, Cutting Tunnels and Levels, and General Rock Blasting Operations, by contract, and for the Sale or Letting on hire of the 
“BURLEIGH” ROCK-BORING MACHINES. 
















































ge LONDON OFFICE. 96. NEWGATE STREE'’ = E. 64 Messrs. T. BROWN & CO., ENGINEERS. 
« — LG. BASS, 18, BOW STREET. SHEFFIELD. ‘SOLID DRAWN BRASS BOILER TUBES 
™ FOR LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE BOILERS, 
every 4 = EITHER 
rt a fq\\ /{\ MUNTZ’S OR GREEN’S PROCESS 
ine i \\ == |  MUNTZS METAL COMPANY (LIMITED), 
it i | | FRENCH WALLS, 
¥ a NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
a f —— | | | 1 Y ~ iis 
— aa cue MINERS 
__ a Va | ene Ay PRICKERS AND STEMMERS 
of Pe a ee eee ul | MUNTZ’S METAL. 
vey ‘ ox &, /ACCORD ING TO THE NEW MINES REGULATION ACT. 
an a | BEST KNOWN MATERIAL. 
om \ nA) | MUNTZ’S METAL COMPANY (LIMITED), 
| a | | FRENCH WALLS. 
~_— a = re E a NEAR BIRMING AM 
: “s he | — DUNN’S ROCK DRILL, 
14 e AR si Pe | AND 
is i 1. (it 1,O Y 
on 2.0: or ut ol, nae isi sell a , = — — = AIR COMPRESSORS, 
413 = 22s ——— eae : : = FOR DRIVING BED ROCK 
= = : aa | TUNNELS, SINKING 
a IMPR, re. _ SHAFTS, AND PERFORMING 
Steam yn DESIGN of Engine soe HAULING, for use with either eee eee 
a akes ] ompressed Air. CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, 





‘STRONGEST, & MOST EFFECTIVF ' ~~ 
DRILL IN THE WORLD. wn See > 





Engine Fe room, and can be supplied for less money, than any other 


f same power. 
OFFICE,—193, GOSWELL ROAD 


May al indi 
SO NEAR SPENCER STREET), 
be had with single drum for winding. | LONDON, £.C 
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Ore Crushers, with H.R.M.’s H. R. M ARSDEN, LEEDS Mining Improvement, 











New Patent Crushing Jaw. 


EXTENSIVELY USED BY ENGINEER, 
MINE OWNERS. 


’ Revolving Picking Tah, 


950 NOW IN USE. 1 
Immense Saving of Labour, *¥4">"° * 02> xp stuvzr ina, 


By the PATENT MACHINE 


HERE ILLUSTRATED 


60 to 70 Tons of Ore F 








Few Working Parts. 
Small Wear and Tear. 
Freedom from Breakage. 














Simplicity of Construction. : MAY BE rr 
Excellence of Sample. CRUSHED OF Serene tn 
Economy of Power. at oa ine 
ALSO, . Or.) Sim | Sy); Bu 
ROAD METAL MAKING TT y EXTRACT FROM TESTIMONIALS; 3 
Y “Although I have travelled hundreds of miles Bask 
MACHINES : Mi : Z “a for the purpose of, and spent several days in, ex. Heyw 
, y a. Bat UND Le ja amining what are styled ORE CRUSHERS, yonrs - 

WITH xd Fa ize OS ine only embrace and combine the true principles of 
H.R M *g N ew Pa tent x ri “ action and construction for the purpose designed,” pa 
“Cubi ee 
Cubing Jaw, CATALOGUES FREE on application to mia 
FOR S Parys 
REDUCING THE MATERIAL he 
a H. R. MARSDEN, ™ 


ANY REQUIRED SIZE, 





Patentee and Sole Maker, a 
LEEDS. uit 





EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 

















M'TEAR AND OOS CIRCULAR J WOOD ASTON AND CO. STOURBRIDGE — ™ 


oon (WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 








a nn GREAT ECONOMY Manufacturers of ad 
i ie 6 6 CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS, 

sea : Also CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPADES and i ft 

For particulars, estimates, | FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS, $0 Bo 

au as | RAILWAY and MINING TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &c., &c. 10 Bl 

5 ua ss pact paschtr nil ssccageell Crab Winches, Pulley end Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all descriptions, a 

RIXIN An? ba ee MTEAR& CO, | STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS AND CLAY. at 
° \ : “\ oT -_— - - —_ ——— —— sasdinaaanddieishaibasasasshciadnnnananasanbappeietn NE 

| Ps | | 8ST. BENE’T CHAMBERS, |, Pt 

moan ARTESIAN BORINGS : 

| 50 Ca 

LONDON, E.C.; b] 35 Ca 

For WATER SUPPLY to TOWNS, LAND IRRIGATION, and MINERAL EXPLORATIONS, may be executed of any diameter, 4s 


Pistons & Air-pump Buckets fitted with Patent Elastic Metallic Packing obs 


of which upwards of 8684 have been made to March, 1875. 


MATHER AND PLATT, 


MAKERS OF LARGE PUMPS AND PUMPING ENGINES. 


; MANCHESTER; 
- = { \ OR 
eae ll CORPORATION STREET, 
: eS BELFAST. | 


ea 
The above drawing shows the construction of this cheap and handsome reof, now 


| 
4, PORTLAND STREET, from 6 in. to 36 in., and to any depth to 2000 ft., 50 De 






























much used for covering factories, stores, sheds farm buildings, &c., tl rincipal 
of which are double bow and string girders of best pine timber, sheeted with %4 S. Improved Valves and Taps for Water, Steam, Gas, &c. Feb 
boards, supported on the girders by purlins running longitudinally, the whole 
being covered with patent waterproof roofing felt. These roofs so combine light | f= . PATENT STEAM EARTH-BORING MACHINE I 
ness with strength that they can be constructed up to 100 ft. span without centre | = ‘i ‘ —_ 7 : 
supports, thus not only affording a clear wide space, but effecting a great saving | = ENGINEERS and MACHINE MAKERS to CALICO PRINTERS, BLEACHERS, DYERS, and Consol 
both in ihe cost of roof and uprighits. ; FINISHERS. a and 80 
Cenedibtien onusuind to aarerdanss ook glen,” Brinn he pats set ben tne | J 16) 
50s. oar square, accordin to pcg nar = A ag ee eee | , SALFORD IRON WORKS, MAN CH ESTER, Clie: 
Manufacturers of PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bot- | PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ment. 
toms under rs or zine. _ ——— — on saneameae eaainiaianateataimsanainacareennitiateatiaimmibaeat - when 1 
INODORO FELT for lining damp walls and under floor cloths. | sion on 
DRY HAIR FELT, for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, thereby | SPE 
saving 25 per cent. in fuel by preventing the radiation of heat. R Copper 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, price 1d. per square foot. s this ri 
Wholesale tnyers and exporters allowed liberal discounts. “ee, 
ee ee ee yee re oe : THE BARROW SHIPBUILDING COMPANY (LIMITED), having parched J° 
qu + per gallon. | vf D a . 4 , 
the Patents and Business of the 
e t ~ Turk 
—@e ©? B ] R iM 2 ” 
. . mend 
fo a aN z “HOWARD SAFETY BOILER, = 
j si 
SY? hs YY, Desire to call the attention of Steam Users to some important improvements Te cent. ; 
* PU MP LEAT H E R) ~ y cently introduced in these Boilers, by which any points of objection to previow wee 
> xe" y designs are entirely overcome, whilst the valuable principle, so widely recog 
V Amma oe AO yj is retained. e 
A x ea RR P RO D In the improved Boiler there is neither nsgren | 1d screwing, tO yoy 
YY whole of the interior is readily exposed to view and cleaned out. © 25 Aus 
hod of preparation, this leather is made solid, perfect) se i yy, : : : : : | redac- 
quisseand inparmesble to water it has, therefore, all the entikenines pony yy simple construction of the improved Boilers admits also of 4 substantia Bo Bo 
tial for pump buckets, and is the most durable materialof which they ean be made Y tion in price, sy so st 20 Car 
It may be had of ey pone bend —— awe gate — s yy Twenty of the Howard Safety Boilers, of 60-horse pave ey a Oe 
IA . ’ Wf Yy Barrow, and altogether about 800 are successfully at work. @ bol 0 Be 
4 ’ - P ° E 
ANNERS AND OURRIEES, Saeteee wrsnexD AND HOSE PIPB  —— Wo 7, ~—«ébe: seen at work at Messrs. J. nnd F, Howard’s, Britannia Ironworks, Bedford. Ba 
LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON TOR Faewanon Aeeee SO — 
{O8H, AND LEATHER FOR MACHIN THE BARROW SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, LIMITED Jo! 
MILL BANDS, HOSB, AND LEATHER fOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. : 3 , 
ak nsac 


THE GREAT ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR WALES. W-IN- ° Shares, 
ee eee } igre - horny er poy iat 
sourn WeEteSasaere 4, UHEAPSIDE, LONDON (three doors from St. Paul's); and 43, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER _ “i 

(WEEKLY), established 1857, a tinaons 


he largest and most widely circulated papers in Monmouthshire and South Walee from th 
Cxixr Orvices—NEWPORT, MON.; and at CARDIFF. 0 ~ t 
onaminn atrick 
The “‘ Evening Telegram” af go daily, the first edition at Three p.m., the 9 
second edition at Five P.M. nm Friday, the ‘‘ Telegram” is combined with the 
¢Bouth Wales Weekly Gazette,” and advertisements ordered fer not less than si QA T'S I 
eonsecutive insertions will be inserted at an uniform eharge in both papers. ST K FH ] > G EN E R A l MERCH ) 

P. 0.0. ard cheques payable to Henry Russell Evans, 14, Commercial-street ; ; 4 Gover 


CS LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, s 


> y 7 7 * ; 
UIDE TO HEALTH ; or. ADVICE AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR Manufacturers of Anvils, Vices, Hammers, Bellows, Tue Irons, Hydraulic and Screw Jacks, Crabs M 











NERVOUS DEBILITY.—A New Medical Work on the - , : screw % 
Seontaeth of bani Seti, Oonamaglion, Loss of Memory, Enpuien! Depreesie :. Cranes, Spades, Shovels, Picks, Arms and Boxes, Axles, Springs, Hurdles and Fencing, ‘soy 
Indigestion, and all diseases resulting from loss of nerve puwer. Illustrated with Bolts, Washers, Hames, Chains, Files, Nails, +» SC. RS PLANT Ordina 
Spies SEE TE ch sonbviag © dcomiguicn of their damp, pond © conhdeatie) SECOND-HAND RAILS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RAILWAY, COLLIERY, AND CONTRACTO 10 Ne 
. . eeer at civics Address, Dr. H Suirm, 8 Burton-erescent London, W.C. ALWAYS ON HAND. sae ut 
es r= 31, 1875 Moth © 

- . s on . ie 8 
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